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Section 1. A regularly enrolled student of a 
high school, or academy, of satisfactory scholar- 
ship, who has played with merit in a major role 
of one long play, or two one-act plays, staged by 
the institution, and has done work of such quality 
as to be approved by the director shall be eligible 
to membership in The National Thespians. 


Sec. 2. Minor speaking parts in three long 
plays, or four one-act plays may be accepted as 
meeting the requirements of membership. 

Sec. 3. Efficient work as business manager, 
stage manager for two long plays may be accept- 
ed as meeting the requirements of membership. 


Sec. 4. Staff work, such as carpenter, prop- 
erty man, electrician, or work in scene painting, 
costume making and designing, may be credited 
toward membership as equivalent to minor roles. 

Sec. 5. Definition of Major and Minor Roles. 
To be a major role, a character must appear in 
not less than two acts with not less than seventy 


_ 


will count as equivalent to a major role in a 
short play. At the discretion of the director, 
parts requiring much pantomime, or very difficult 
acting, may be considered a major role. 


Sec. 6. A student who has written a play 
that is produced may be appointed to membership. 

Sec. 7. The power of conferring membership 
in The National Thespians shall be placed in the 
hands of the member of the faculty assigned to 
the direction of the dramatic activities, or a com- 
mittee from the faculty, of which he shall be 
chairman. 


Sec. 8. The director may raise the require- 
ment of membership to more than a major role, 
but may not lower this requirement. 


Sec. 9. Honorary members. Individuals not 
students in a high school, or not a member of the 
faculty, may be elected to membership only for 
distinctly dramatic services, or for financial as- 
sistance in promoting dramatics. 





speeches. Minor roles of thirty or more speeches —National Constitution. 





The choice of a PLAY 


is a problem which must be met many times by every cast and director--- 
why not let “The House That Helps” make your play selections easier? 


The big ELDRIDGE Catalog will be an invaluable aid in year-round play and entertainment selection. Eldridge 


mailing service will get your order to you long before you expect it, and our service department will be glad to 
share with you our twenty-five years of experience in amateur dramatics. 


These 1933 Eldridge publications are outstanding in their field: 


“MAJOR “HONOR” “THE PERFECT 
JON ES”’ Written by Lipa L. Mo.uoy, for 2 A S S E M B Ey di 


m., 3 w., is one of the season’s 
A dramatic treat by MAY SHELDON and outstanding one-act contest By Grorce M. SAVAGE, JR., first attracted 
LORING KELLY. The scene is a hut in dramas. Here a mother must de- attention when published as an assembly 
Puget Sound, where likeable, shiftless, cide whether the honor of herself satire in “Players’ Magazine.” Fifteen 
Major Jones loafs his life away while and family or her son’s freedom minutes of fun that has received much 
watching a house of cards tumble from jail is the most important. praise from both High Schools and Col- 
about his head. A story that will grip Price 385 cents per copy; royalty leges, and the price is 35 cents per copy, 
you and an intense study of types that with no royalty. 


: *> each performance. 
holds the interest from beginning to J I ' g i 
L \ I Is our answer to an 


the final curtain of this 3-act, full- 

evening drama for 3 m., 3 w. Each ere , 

player’s book contains a complete evening of hilarity. Written by that master of mirth, JAY Toptas, this farce 
stage guide; the price is 50 cents per will exhaust both cast and audience . laughing. For 7 m. (three minor 
copy. Royalty only $15 first perform- parts), 5 w., it plays an entire evening. The price is 50 cents per copy, and 
ance, $10 second performance. the royalty only $10 first performance, $5 second performance. 

THESE PLAYS and many others El DRIDGE DON’T FORGET —We can sup- 
are fully described in in our new ply a wide variety of electrical 
1933-1934 Catalog that will be sent Entertainment House, Inc. recordings for all backstage sound 
on request. Franklin, Ohio, and Denver, Colo. effects. Write for information. 


In answering this advertisement mention The High School Thespian 
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“There is one thing that every student of the drama should try 
to train himself to accomplish. In 
modern, in English or in a foreign tongue, he should endeavor always 
to transport himself from the library into the theater and to visualize 
an actual performance. He should strive to translate the cold printed 
page of the book into the warm action of living performers on the 
stage. He should call up a mental image of the scene where the story 
is laid; and he should evoke moving pictures of the several characters, 
not merely with his eye reading the dialogue, but with his ear hearing 
it as actors would speak it. He should do his best to put himself in 
the place of the spectators for whose enjoyment the play was orig- 
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inally composed 


—BRANDER MATHEWS. 











reading any play, ancient or 
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Dramatics in the Secondary Schools 


By DR. PAUL FRANKLIN OPP, 
Fairmont State Teachers College and Grand Business Manager, Alpha Psi Omega, Collegiate Dramatic Honor Society 
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ISTORICAL evidence shows that school dra- 
matics, reresented in the preparation and 
giving of plays, has long been an important 

extra-curricular activity of the secondary schools. 
Recent comprehensive surveys in the United 
States show that dramatics as an extra-curricular 
activity is found extensively in both the junior 
and senior high schools. For example, one of the 
most comprehensive surveys shows only 1.2‘ of 
the senior high schools without any dramatic 
work. The proper guidance and supervision of 
participation in dramatics have become in recent 
years a major problem of teachers and principals. 
It is the purpose of this study to investigate this 
uctivity in the secondary schools. 

1. INTEREST AND PARTICIPATION IN DRAMATICS 

AS AN EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITY 

IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Analysis and study of high school] play pro- 
grams reveal the fact that the work of staging 
a high school play provides opportunity for group 
activity which engages the interest and coopera- 
tion of a large number of high school pupils. In 
the case of three plays studied, a total of one 
hundred and eighteen pupils were able to partici- 
pate in some capacity, and of this number, all but 
thirty-eight were engaged in activities other than 
acting. 

In considering the nature of the activities in- 
volved in presenting the high school play and after 
making a study of the problems of participation 
as influenced by pupils’ interest, the data war- 
rant the following conclusions: 

1—Dramatics is a combination of many spe- 
cific activities, capable »f employing many pupils, 
providing expression for a variety of talent, and 
offering opportunity for the cooperation of many 
departments of instruction in the modern high 
school. 


2.—Both the three-act and one-act types of 
drama involve large numbers of pupils in acting, 
and in the supplementary work of staging the 
play. 

3.—Amateur dramatics is a leisure time activ- 
ity of some adults. The study of the school ex- 
perience of twenty-eight men and women in an 
amateur dramatic society showed that 60 per cent 
of the group had engaged in school plays. 


4.—The dramatic club is but one of many ex- 
tra-curricular interests represented in the modern 
high school. The per cent of 622 high school 
pupils, who included the dramatic club in their 
first choices on a club questionnaire, was 15.4%. 


* The National Thespian Society is highly indebted to Dr. Opp for his 
kind yvermission to print herein the results of his timely and thorough 
investigation in the field of high school dramatics. His complete study 
as a Doctor’s Thesis, is now in the Library, University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Canada. 





5.—More boys and girls rate their interest in 
athletic and musical activities higher than “heir 
desire to participate in dramatics. In this study, 
the hiking club, glee club, typing club, and social 
club were rated above the dramatic club. 


6.—The responses to an interest questionnaire 
show that both boys and girls are much more 
interested in acting than in any of the other 
activities engaged in by dramatic clubs. Adver- 
tising and the making of scenery are the only 
activities which boys rate higher than girls. 

7.—The desire to master certain skills and to 
acquire a means for the use of leisure time are 
given by high school pupils as their chief objec- 
tives in wishing to participate in dramatic activ- 
ities. 

8.—The evidence of this study indicates con- 
siderable sex difference. More girls than boys 
of high school age express spontaneous interest 
in dramatics. Data determined by the direct re- 
sponses of pupils show a range in proportion be- 
tween girls and boys to be from 4 to 1 in one 
study to 8 to 5 in the other. 
2. A SURVEY OF PARTICIPATION 

In the preceding step of this study, some es- 
timate of the interest of pupils participating in 
the work of dramatic clubs was made by the use 
of the interest questionnaire. In order to deter- 
mine the extent of actual participation, a compre- 
hensive survey of participation was made in twelve 
high schools of one county, and 200 high schools 
in the state of West Virginia having dramatic 
clubs. The regulations of the school code and the 
liberal provisions made to encourage voluntary 
participation in the particular activity of the 
pupil’s choice makes the secondary school system 
of this state well fitted to furnish data for inves- 
tigating the place that participation in the work 
of dramatic clubs occupies among the group ac- 
tivities of secondary schools. The data warrant 
the following conclusions: 


1.—In a comprehensive study of participation 
in twelve high schools, the per cent of the total 
enrollment of these schools provided the oppor- 
tunities of participation in club and class plays 
was 18.2. More than twice as many pupils par- 
ticipated in acting as in any other single activity 
in connection with the producing of plays. 

2.—There is a wide range in the per cent of 
pupils participating in dramatics in different 
schools. 

3.—In the total of three hundred and eighty 
high schools in the state of West Virginia, 52.6 
per cent have dramatic clubs. The average size 
of the class is 28 pupils. The membership of dra- 
matic clubs is 14.8 per cent of the total enrollment 
of schools having clubs. 
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“THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST” 
A production of Mr. Earl W. Blank, National Director of The National Thespians 
and Director Troupe No. 165, Eveleth Senior High School, Eveleth, Minn. 
Directed by Miss Eleanore Lippman 


4.—In the comprehensive data for the state, 
the dramatic club ranks among the four most 
common, non-athletic activities. The dramatic club 
is considerably outnumbered by musical organiza- 
tions, both in number of clubs and the total num- 
ber of pupils participating. Of the other two or- 
ganizations, debate and journalism, the dramatic 
club is outnumbered only by the debate clubs. 

5.—There is a strong tendency for dramatic 
clubs to be found more frequently in high schools 
of large enrollment. 


6.—On account of small enrollment, greater 
interest in other clubs, and the giving of occasion- 
al plays by classes or other groups, the organiza- 
tion of a dramatic clug may not be feasible or 
desirable in some high schools. 


3. THE EFFECT OF PARTICIPATION IN DRAMATICS 
UPON SCHOLARSHIP 


The time spent in rehearsing a three-act play 
and in getting it ready for presentation was 
studied in three different high schools. The schol- 
astic records of thirty-three participants in high 
school plays was secured for the period of the 
scholastic reports during which the rehearsals and 
performances took place. These marks were com- 
pared with the pupils’ own records for the period 
preceding and following the one in which the par- 
ticipation occurred. In the cases of twenty-two 
of these pupils, the scholastic marks were also 
compared with the records of one hunded and 
eighty-two non-participants in these same schools. 
The probable errors of the differences between 
the records of the various groups were calculated 
to afford a basis for estimating whether or not 
the effects of participation resulted in significant 
differences. 

The data assembled upon the time spent in 
rehearsing three-act plays and the study of the 
effects upon scholastic marks resulting from par- 
ticipation in plays in three different high schools 
seem to warrant the following conclusions: 

1.—Staging the high school plays is an ac- 
tivity requiring much time of both the teacher in 
charge of rehearsals and the pupils participating. 


Records of time spent show that as much as 10.5 
hours per week is often taken in rehearsals alone. 

2.—The reports of high school teachers made 
at the close of intensive rehearsals ‘on a three-act 
piay indicate a strong tendency for pupils to fall 
below their usual class records. Fifty per cent 
of the teachers in this study reported poorer work 
for the pupils in their classes who were partici- 
pating in plays. 

3—There were no significant differences be- 
tween the group averages of pupils in plays and 
the group averages made by the same pupils dur- 
ing the preceding period when not in a play. In 
the case of two play casts studied, there were no 
significant differences between the mean marks 
of the groups participating in plays and the mean 
marks of the remainder of the class, or a group 
from their class paired on a basis of their intelli- 
gence ratings. 


4.—There is no evidence indicating that par- 
ticipation in plays causes losses in class standing 
that extend beyond the period of actual partici- 
pation. 


5.—In the case of one play considered in this 
investigation there was close agreement between 
the reports of teachers concerning losses in class 
standing of pupils in the play, and scholastic aver- 
ages lower than the records made by these same 
pupils in reports immediately preceding the period 
of participation. Seven out of ten pupils in the 
play were found to have averages lower than the 
period immediately preceding on the permanent 
records. While these individual losses were not 
serious, they would tend to suggest that pupils 
desirous of maintaining high scholastic rank 
should be frugal with respect to participation in 
high school plays. 


4. THE OVERLEARNING EFFECTS OF 
PARTICIPATION IN DRAMATICS 


The memorized lines of a play must be over- 
learned by rehearsals and repetition in order to 
combat the effects of forgetting, stage fright and 
other distracting influences. An object of this 
study was to determine with as great a degree 
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of exactness as possible the memory scores re- 
sulting from participating in a play rehearsed 
from three to four weeks. The memory score as 
determined by Henderson for high school students 
and based upon two perfect repetitions of mean- 
ingful material was 64.1 per cent after a lapse 
of twenty-eight days. The many repetitions of 
the memorized lines of a play result in what is 
cesignated by psychologists as over-learning. If 
pupils participating in a play retain as much as 
88 per cent of their lines after a lapse of one 
hundred and twenty days, a comparison of this 
score and the scores of Henderson, Ebbinghans, 
and other investigators, will provide a rough es- 
timate of the overlearning effects of this partici- 
pation. Ovelearning makes forgetting slower. 
A method of scoring was employed based upon a 
technique which would yield results comparable to 
the scores of other workers upon the subject of 
memory and the permanance of learning. Twenty- 
four subjects were tested for the amount of ma- 
terial retained after a lapse of thirty days, and 
thirty-six subjects after a lapse of one hundred 
and twenty days. The results based upon these 
tests warrant the following conclusions: 


1.—When the mean memory scores secured by 
the testing of participants in plays are compared 
with memory scores representing a minimum of 
overlearning, there is evidence of a considerably 
greater permanency due to the overlearning re- 
sulting from dramatization. 


2.—The overlearning incident to rehearsing a 
play for three or four weeks under the usual con- 
ditions of high school play production results in 
a retention of meaningful material averaging 95.71 
.27 after thirty days, and 88.47 .38 after a lapse 
of one hundred and twenty days. 

D. PICTURE OF PRESENT PRACTICE 

The replies from two questionnaires have been 
tabulated and the data studied, in order to secure 
information that could be used as a basis for 
further investigation of the procedure used in 
producing high school plays. Another object of 
this survey was to secure a picture of the prac- 
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tices prevailing among a selected group of direc- 
tors of high school dramatics. In the first ques- 
tionnaire sent out in 1930, when work on this 
study was first begun, replies were received from 
one hundred and nine schools. Replies to the sec- 
ond questionnaire in December, 1931, came from 
114 high schools representing a median enroll- 
ment of seven hundred and twelve pupils.- While 
a wide distribution was sought, the desire predom- 
inated of having the information represent the 
practice of directors who were in close touch with 
the problem of staging school plays, and as far 
as possible, having some special training for the 
work. One hundred and six of the teachers co- 
operating in the survey furnished information on 
their training. Tabulations of these qualifications 
showed a high average of undergraduate training 
in speech, play production, and drama. Fifty per 
cent had graduate training in speech, play pro- 
duction and stage-craft. Twenty-two had the 
Master’s degree. The conclusions based on evi- 
dence presented in this survey are as follows: 

1.—The teachers of English are the largest 
single group of teachers assigned to the duties of 
directing dramatics. If, however, we combine the 
number of those listed as teachers of public speak- 
ing, English, and speech, and those employed sole- 
ly to direct dramatics, we include almost 50 per 
cent of the teachers reporting. This shows some 
tendency to place the direction of dramatics in 
the hands of teachers trained in speech activities. 

2.—Teachers given a lighter teaching load 
were, for the most part, teachers of public speak- 
ing and dramatics. Forty-eight teachers, report- 
ing lighter teaching loads, reported an average of 
one and one-half classes lighter per day. 

3.—In about one-half of the schools studied, 
the work of directing class and club plays is dis- 
tributed among several teachers. Help is furnished 
with scenery and costumes in a little over half 
of the schools by manual training and sewing 
teachers. 

4.—The responsibility of selecting the plays 
used, is largely a duty of the teacher directing 
the production. 





Scene from 
A Production of Troupe No. 210, Topeka High School, Topeka, Kansas 


Miss Gertrude 


“FANNY AND THE SERVANT PROBLEM” 


Wheeler, Director 
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5.—The central tendency in one hundred and 
fourteen schools studied, is to give two long plays 
and five one-act plays per year. 

6.—Plays in French, Latin and Spanish lead 
the list of classical and modern language plays in 
forty-two of the schools reporting such dramatic 
productions. 

7.—In most cases, pupils who were members 
of the class or club giving the play were the ones 
eligible to try for a part in the cast. A median 
number of thirty-seven pupils is tried out in cast- 
ing a three-act play, and a school week of five 
days is the median time required to select a cast. 
Double casts are used in some high schools, and 
some directors make use of understudies. 

8.—The median rehearsal period for a three- 
act play is five weeks, rehearsing four times a 
week. The median length of each rehearsal is 
two hours. Th mode, or prevailing practice, is 
to rehearse the play four weeks, five times per 
week. The best time for holding rehearsals was 
reported to be in the evening from 7:00 to 9:00, 
and the next most frequently reported time was 
after school from 3:30 to 5:30 P. M. 

9—A majority of the high school directors 
in this survey organize the work of rehearsals by 
making out a schedule specifying scenes or acts, 
and time to be rehearsed, and post, or give to the 
east when rehearsals begin. 


6. INVESTIGATION OF THE PRACTICES EMPLOYED 
IN STAGING HIGH SCHOOL PLAYS 


In conducting this investigation of the practices 
employed in presenting the high school play, tests 
were made by staging seventeen plays in fourteen 
high schools. Rehearsal schedules were drawn up 
providing for periods of rehearsal of various 
lengths of time, ranging from three to eight 
weeks. The findings resulting from the study of 
overlearning and the survey of practices were 
utilized in constructing these schedules and in 
analyzing the learning processes involved. These 
rehearsal schedules were submitted to test by 
staging a number of plays using high school pu- 
pils as the subjects. The methods used in evalu- 
ating the results of these tests were by means of 
(1), teachers estimates; (2), the estimates of 
qualified judges; and (3), by keeping a record of 
promptings, using a prompting record sheet. Ten 
high school directors of dramatics cooperated in 
the tests of the four-weeks rehearsal schedules. 
Judges’ ratings were used in estimating the re- 
sults of three, four, five, and six weeks of re- 
hearsing. The Pearson Rho method for calculat- 
ing the coefficients of correlation, and Kelley’s 
formula for calculating the coefficients of aliena- 
tion were used in order to determine the reliability 
of judges’ ratings. Evaluating the results by 
teachers estimates, scoring by judges, and records 
of prompting, makes possible the following con- 
clusions. 

1.—Tests made in the staging of two plays 
show that a three-act play may be given with 
three weeks of rehearsing. Memory tests reveal 








that a high degree of overlearning is attained in 
the minimum mof six or seven repetitions of the 
memorized parts by using the three-weeks sched- 
ule, rehearsing five days per week. 

2.—A rehearsal period of four weeks, which 
was the length of time used in general practice 
in staging high school plays, according to the sur- 
veys made in this study, was reported as practi- 
cable in seven out of ten cases where it was 
tested by high school directors giving the schedule 
a trial. Prompt records for two of these plays 
showed that the memorizing of lines had been 
achieved according to schedule. 

3.—Data based upon the prompt records in the 
presentation of five three-act plays indicate that 
roughly memorizing the lines so that no books 
need be used on the stage, can be accomplished 
within two, or two and one-half weeks. Data for 
three tests show that an average of about eleven 
rehearsals of memorized parts should enable the 
case to go through the play without prompting. 

4.—Improvement in the quality of the per- 
formance is indicated by judges’ scoring for each 
additional week of rehearsals from four up to 
six weeks, but considerable caution is to be ob- 
served in interpreting these gains as significant 
since the reliability of the measures is dependent 
upon the correlations determined from a small 
number of cases. Twelve pupils were rated in one 
test, and nine in the other. 

5.—There is some evidence in this data to 
suggest that the short rehearsal period brings 
greater zeal and concentration to bear upon the 
rehearsal process than where the date of per- 
formance is set further ahead. 


& GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The findings of this study have been presented 
in connection with each phase of the subject con- 
sidered. Some general conclusions, however, hav- 
ing wider significance or deserving further atten- 
tion, are as follows: 

1.—Since so many more girls than boys 
manifest interest in dramatics, it would indicate 
that emphasis upon the activities related to the 
manual arts and the business phases of play pro- 
duction is necessary to make the dramatic club 
appeal to the interest of boys. 


2.—The investigation of rehearsal methods 
and procedure should make a new body of data 
available to teachers engaged in the work of 
training prospective teachers in the work of pro- 
ducing school plays. 
3.—It is a matter of some importance to high 
school administrators and educators to know that 
sO many pupils seem to manifest no spontaneous 
interest in dramatic clubs, and that clubs with 
vocational aims, or of a social and athletic nature. 
may have just as strong or even a stronger appeal 
to the interests of many high school pupils. 
4.—Several findings having valuable implica- 
tions for high school administrators are: 
(a) Most teachers engaged in the duties 
of staging high school plays make use of 
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special plans for organizing the work of hold- 
ing rehearsals. The investigation of rehearsal 
practices shows that these devices function 
in keeping with well-defined laws of learn- 
ing. In view of these findings it is doubtful 
whether teachers without special training or 
experience in play production should be ap- 
pointed to sponsor dramatic clubs, or be as- 
signed the direction of school plays. 

(b) If a three-act play of the type usual- 
ly used in high school can be produced in 
four weeks, as the survey of practices and 
the tests made in this study indicate to be 
possible, administrators might consider the 
advisability of limiting the period of rehears- 
als on three-act plays to this length of time 
as a maximum, instead of extending the 


period to six or eight weeks, and conse- 
quently prolonging the strain upon the pupils 
and the teacher in charge. A committee 
report of the National Society for the Study 
of Education regards the working load of 
the teacher as a matter worthy of the ad- 
ministrator’s careful attention. If heavy 
extra-curricular burdens are added to the 
regular teaching schedule, it will result in 
the teacher’s being forced to overwork, or to 
curtail the amount of time which should be 
devoted to his preparation for instruction. 

(c) In view of the heavy demands upon 
the time of pupils and teachers it would seem 
a reasonable administrative policy to limit 
performances of long plays to one each se- 
mester, or even to one each year. 





“ON VENGEANCE HEIGHT” 
Given by Miss Ferne Gaunt of Ames Senior High School 
Ames, Iowa, Troupe No. 186 








POLISHING THE PERFORMANCE 


By FRANK BACON 
Director of Diamatics, Senior High School (White) East St. Louis, Illinois. 





HE greatest pitfall of an amateur perform- 
“| ance is the lack of polish that it has; that 

missing quality otf professional smoothness 
that marks the finished production. There may be 
those who say tnat it is impossible for amateurs 
of high school age to simulate this; but to those 
people I would reply that this is merely a dodge— 
and an admission that they themselves know very 
little of the thing that they are attempting to do. 
I know that it is possible to train youngsters, six- 
teen and seventee years of age, in from four to 
six weeks of rehearsals, so that they can present 
a play in a manner that will compare favorably 
with the work of the most serious-purposed, high- 
type amateurs, for at the moment of writing this 
I have just finished with George Kelly’s ‘“‘The 
Torchbearers”, and A. A. Milne’s “The Perfect 
Alibi”, which are by no means the easiest plays 
in the world to do smoothly with casts of wholly 
inexperienced amateurs. 

One of the greatest factors in securing finish 
and polish of a production is the first rehearsal 
of each act—the break-in. Here I follow the pro- 
fessional method. After reading the act through 
several times, in order that the members of the 
cast may know what it is all about, I “walk” them 
tnrough it. As nearly as it is possible to do, I 
mark off the playing space and arrange the fur- 
niture of the setting so that at every rehearsal the 
space will be exactly the same as it will be at the 
performances. This is important, since every re- 
hearsal requires that the actors do the same thing, 
at the same time, in the same place, and in the 
same way. The director who is uncertain in his 
own mind at the first rehearsal or at any subse- 
quent rehearsal as to where the chief articles of 
furniture are to be placed, and the amount of 
space that is to be left between them, is breeding 
not only disaster, but a lack of confidence in those 
in whom confidence is the one thing that he must 
win and retain. Youngsters are not unlike ani- 
mals in this respect; and the director who does 
not plan every cross and every move on the stage 
before he attempts to conduct the first rehearsal 
develops in his actors that “He-doesn’t-know-him- 
self-what-he-wants-us-to-do” attitude which re- 
sults in anything but the definite, clearcut pre- 
cision with which stage action must be accom- 
plished. 

It isn’t enough to tell youngsters what one 
wants them to do; one must explain why a thing 
is done, and the correct way in which it is to be 
done. It is not exaggeration to say that half of 
my direction consists in demenstrating what is to 
be done. There is an old French adage, “C’est 
l’example qui parle’, which, I think, is particularly 
appropriate in direction. But let me hasten to add 
that I am not trying to have the students ape me 
and the things that I do; insofar as they are able 
I expect them to give their imaginations and their 
ingenuity full play. But they must never be per- 





mitted to do the wrong thing. It is a peculiarly 
funny fact that if a thing has been permitted to 
be done wrong, just once, it takes hours of work 
to correct it and to erase it from their memories. 
That is particularly true of pronunciations. I try 
to anticipate words which my student actors might 
mispronounce and to give them the correct pro- 
nunciations before they have a chance to utter 
them in any other way, and thus establish a pat- 
tern and an association. Sometimes such antici- 
pation doesn’t go quite far enough, of course; and 
then there is that difficult struggle of correction. 
I try also to anticipate any tricky or difficult bit 
of action, and to do it for them, explaining the 
reason for doing it that particular way, first doing 
the action naturally, then in retarded motion, and 
then naturally again. After that, it is seldom that 
I need to demonstrate that particular bit of action 
again. I am also very careful not to change the 
action, once it has been incorporated into the play, 
except when it is the only recourse left to me— 
and then only after carefully explaining my rea- 
sons for so doing. 

After members of the cast have walked 
through the act for the first time, taking all the 
time that they need for writing directions in their 
scripts (I always use blind-cue “sides’’), and for 
getting all little matters straightened out, we go 
through the same thing again immediately, in 
order to stamp it more indelibly in their minds. 
After that they are expected to study their lines, 
and to learn them. In no case, however, are they 
encouraged to begin memorizing until after the 
first rehearsal. I have found from experience that, 
not only will it be easier and quicker for them to 
learn both business and lines, but the one will 
become so definitely associated with the other 
that it will be practically impossible for them to 
deliver the line and to do the action in any other 
position. All of which, after several rehearsals, 
develops charming spontaneity and creates for 
the audience the illusion that the thing is actually 
being done in that situation for the first time. 

Usually I allow one week, rehearsing five days 
for two and one-half hours at a time, for each 
act. At the end of that time, lines must be per- 
fect, and the act fairly well finished. The other 
acts are broken in and rehearsed in the same way; 
and when all have been done individually, with 
an occasional pick-up of the other acts, we take 
the whole play straight through for the balance 
of the rehearsal period. 

In rehearsing “The Perfect Alibi’ I followed a 
slightly different procedure. I broke in the third 
act first, taking the first scene. My reasons were 
two: first, it was entirely between two charac- 
ters, and especially long and difficult for the girl; 
second, I had long wanted to prove a theory that 
the act or scene that gets the most rehearsal is 
always the smoothest in performance, and the 
final impression is the one that the audience 
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Banquet scene from “TAMING OF THE SHREW” 
Given by Miss Dorothy M. Crane, Director Troupe No, 122 
of Newnort News High School, Newnort News, Va. 

Miss Crane is also assistant Editor of The High School Thespiar 
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“DIGGING UP THE DIRT” 
As given by Miss Jeane Ewing, Director of Troupe No. 
Harbor High School, Ashtabula, Ohio 
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Miss M. Gladys Evans’ production of 
“THE NEW POOR” 


Kenmore Hich School, Kenmore, 


remembers. After both scenes had been carefully 
rehearsed and the lines thoroughly memorized I 
rarely saw a rehearsal of this act until the last 
three dress rehearsals. I knew that it would con- 
tinue to go on as it had been directed. My job 
was finished, and I was free to direct the making 
and painting of scenery—work that was going on 
in the workshop simultaneously. In performance, 
my theory was proved beyond belief; this was the 
smoothest act of them all; and, since the last thing 
to be presented was the first thing to be re- 
hearsed, the final impression of the audiencé was 
one conducive to the highest praise and flattery. 
Henceforth, unless for some peculiar construction 
of the play, I shall always rehearse the acts in 
their reverse order. It pays! 

Individual polishing is accomplished as much 
as possible during the regular rehearsal, but there 
have been innumerable times when I have found 
it advisable to call in an actor for personal and 
private work. Usually, one or two sessions of this 
kind serve to accomplish the purpose. 

“All very nice,” you say, “but what do you 
actually do to polish their work?” The answer 
is that I tell them, show them, and keep pounding 
into them the fact that they must make every- 
thing that they do very definite, and slightly ex- 
aggerated. Any gesture, no matter how trifling, 
must be clear-cut, and maintained until it is right- 
ly finished. Sixteen-year-olds are very prone to 
under-do rather than to over-do, especially in the 
matter of action. An index gesture, for example, 
is quite likely to be only half done, with the finger 
croked weakly, and the arm only slightly raised 
the whole thing the epitome of weakness. There 
must be no hedging—no shuffling about of the 
feet, nor generally uneasy actions which so grate 
upon the nerves of an audience. I frequently tell 
the students that the test of good acting is the 
art of doing absolutely nothing—and making the 
audience unconscious of it. Of course, that is an 


N. Y., Troupe No. 108 
exaggeration, for what I mean is the art of re- 
maining still without exciting in the audience the 
desire for action. 

The matter of reading lines, it goes without 
saying, is equally important. To get students 
to read with naturalness, inflexion, and lightness, 
is rather a task. But it can be done. Even the 
whimsical humor of Milne can be captured and 
re-created in speech by these sixteen and seven- 
teen-year-olds. It is a simple matter to make 
audiences cry, but it is not so simple to make 
them laugh; and it is a test of real skill to read 
into lines those little subtleties which cause listen- 
ers to chuckle and break forth into ripples of ir- 
repressible mirth. Even this can be done if the 
director knows what he is about. 

Action and reading of lines are important. 
Equally important is that it is all too frequently, I 
fear, neglected. This is the matter of tempo— 
not only in the actual delivery of lines and in the 
business of the action, but in snapping up cues. 
Failure to do this can ruin an otherwise excellent 
performance. Whether the cue be for speech or 
for action, it must be anticipated by the actor 
and taken at the proper moment. A lapse of a 
second can spoil the whole effect. 

These, I think, are the more projecting factors 
to be considered in working for smoothness and 
finish in any performance. But, in considering 
them, the director must not fail also to give his 
attention to the details. After all, if dramatic 
activities, curricular or extra-curricular, are to be 
sponsored, there can be no aim too high, no goal 
too lofty. One cannot rest on past laurels; there 
must be ever present the feeling that, however 
successful the performance may have been, it could 
have been improved. The degree of finish and 
polish for which any director’s productions may 
be noted must constantly be increased. Nothing 
in any art can ever be perfect; there must always 
be room for growth. 
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A SUCCESSFUL ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 


By DON T. BRENNAN, 


INCE the publication of “The National Thes- 
S pian” last fall, I have had numerous requests 
for a detailed account of our assembly pro- 
gram. In compliance with these requests I have 
sent to many member schools a copy of the 1932-33 
program. The request for another article this 
vear prompts me to again treat of this phase of 
dramatic work. I shall then include in this treat- 
ise a more or less detailed account of our program 

to date. . 

We have a set formal method of opening all 
programs. The students come into the auditorium 
to the stains of music emanating from the loud 
speakers behind a grille in our proscenium arch. 
The auditorium lights dim to a blackout as the 
curtains open to a bugler’s “call to colors” and 
there stand revealed four scouts in uniform, one 
holding in position a large American flag, another 
holding a New York State flag of the same size. 
The student body has risen to attention. The bugle 
fades as the scouts, flanking the flags, march ob- 
liquely to right and left. They salute and the 
student body joins. The scouts return to their 
places, and the flag bearers march to the audi- 
torium floor to deposit the colors in the standards, 
as the bugle sound ‘t‘aps”. The flag bearers re- 
turn to their places, and the curtain slowly closes 
as “taps” are ended. 

The music changes to a favorite hymn, and the 
curtain again opens, revealing a beautiful pulpit 
stand upon which is seen a large, red Bible. Red 
spot lights play upon it from right, left and cen- 
ter of the first border. The music decreases in 
volume and a voice is heard over the strains of the 
hymn. The voice carries a life lesson, a bible se- 
lection, or a bit of appropriate poetry such as 
“Two Roads”. The reading ends, the student body 
joins in the “Our Father’, the music swells as the 
curtains are drawn together. The formal opening 
is over, four minutes have passed, and the student 
body is in an attentive mood. The program then 
begins. 

Probably nothing has created so much com- 
ment from outside the school as has this opening. 
It requires perfect timing and proper lighting to 
be really effective. With the exception of the 
reading, the students handle all. 

I shall give a resume of the program this vear 
in the hope that it might offer a thought or a 
suggestion to some of you, upon whom falls the 
burden of assemblies. I might add that I have 
copies of some of the original presentations on 
file for anyone who may be interested in them. 
Rut to the program— 

October 14—The Library department in an orig- 
inal play written by students and called “A Li- 
brary Interlude” showed us what happens in a 
library after dark when the building is vacated. 
The various objects, characters, etc., come to 
life and in an amusing way give us clearer in- 
sights into literature, history, science, etc. 


Troupe No, 222, Rye High School, Rye, 


N. Y. 
es 

Fourteen students took part. A copy of this 
program is on file here. 

October 19—The Home Economics Department, 
division of “Foods”, presented “Spreading the 
News”. An original prologue was written in 
order to tie up the program more securely to 
the work of the department. Thirty-nine stu- 
dents participated. 

October 26—The Fall show “It Won’t Be Long 
Now” was scheduled for two nights later, and 
in order to arouse more interest, the cast pre- 
sented many scenes from the play. We eall 
them “teasers”. We show enough, but not too 
much. Ticket sales always boom after the 
“teasers”. Twelve students. 

November 2—The Science Department took us 
into a modern broadcasting studio in a program 
full of sense and nonsense. The lines were all 
written in the department. Fifteen students 
took part. 

November 9—The Science Department sponsored 
an outside attraction. The Venetian Glass 
Blowers, who demonstrated the ancient art of 
glass blowing and glass spinning. 

November 16—The Music Department presented 
an hour of fine music interspersed with novelty 
numbers, quartet arrangements, etc. Twenty 
students assisted. 

November 23—The Thanksgiving program was 
an original one written around the “Evils of 
Overproduction” and sponsored by the History 
department. <A copy is on file. Twenty people 
performed. 

December 7—The Art department put on one of 
the most ambitious productions of the year. 
They made a large puppet stage, manufactured 
large puppets, made scenery, and dramatized 
“Rip Van Winkle”. The project was so success- 
ful that we had requests from neighboring uni- 
versities to bring the show to them. Although 
many, many students worked on the project, 
twenty actually participated in the presentation. 

December 14—The Art department sponsored the 
appearance of Lieutenant Warwick. a noted 
chalk artist and humorist from New York City. 

December 23—The entire school paticipated in 
the founding of a Christmas tradition. Several 
takleaus, a large decorated tree, a soloist from 
the current Broadway success, “Music in the 
Air”, preceded the giving of gifts to the needy 
of the community. The stage was literally 
heaped with baskets of food and toys. We in- 
tend to do the same thing each year. Six stu- 
dents were in the tableaux. 

January 11—Honorable Arthur W. North, a noted 
explorer and lecturer, gave an illustrated talk 
on “Lapland”’. 

January 18—The school faculty to appear in 
“Death Takes a Holiday” two nights later pre- 
sented “teasers”’. 
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January 25—The Music department sponsored an 
auditorium sing in which many old favorites 
were reviewed. 

February 1—The Industrial Arts department pre 
sented “The Cedar Chest Mystery’, a play 
closely related to shop work. Ten people were 
in the cast. 

February 8—The geography classes presented a 
program written by 8th graders and called 
“World Travels”. The scene was the interior 
of a French cafe. Twenty-four people were in 
the cast. 

February 24—Teasers for the musicale were pre- 
sented. About 150 people participated. 

March —The Foreign Language department pre- 
sented a French play in the native tongue, and 
also a modern play dealing with the study of 
Latin. Ten students. 

March 8—The English department produced a 
play, “In the Chinese Manner’, a legend of the 
Willow Plate. The show was staged in the 
Chinese manner. Seven people in the cast. 

March 15—The Speech Arts and English depart- 
ments sponsored an outside attraction. Tatter- 
mans Marionettes appeared in “The King of 
the Golden River’’. 

March 22—The Home Economics department, di- 
vision of “Clothing’’, presented a style parade. 
In addition were original scenes in which nation- 
wide celebrities appeared. Thirty people as- 
sisted. 

March 29—The Commercial department presented 
an original negligence action trial in two major 
scenes. A copy is on file. Twenty-eight stu- 
dents. 

April 5—The New York Times showed us in mo- 
tion picture, “The Making of a Great News- 
paper”’. 

April 12—The Boys Physical Education depart- 
ment presented the “Rye Follies’. All the girls 








were boys, yet every one a lady. A typical 
burlesque preceded by several interesting and 
instructive scenes. Thirty boys. 

April 26—We entertained the Pleasantville High 
School, who presented a banquet scene in the 
future. We had previously sent one of our 
programs to them. 

May 3—Spring show teasers. 

May 10—The Mathematics department presented 
the funniest original play to date. It was called 
“What! No Spinach?” A skeleton copy is on 
file. Ten students. 

May 17—The Health department with the Girls’ 
Physical Education department put on a real 
circus, with animals, peanuts, soda, clowns, 
parades and all. Sixty-two performers. 


June 7—The Rye Troupe held initiation before 
the student body. All school honors and awards 
were announced at this final assembly. 

I’m afraid I have taken up too much space, 
but there is the program. 

Last year we started to interest several schools 
in exchanging programs with us. The movement 
is growing and we now have ten county high 
schools anxious to do this next season. I have 
no doubt that this will spread until all schools in 
this locality will be entertaining each other with 
assembly programs. 


Our year ends, and we find that 65% of our 
student body have taken part in our assemblies. 
We believe sincerely in the values obtained by 
these students, and we shall continue until the 
percentage reaches 100°:. The programs are all 
cast early. All have several weeks of rehearsal, 
all are well staged, and become finished produc- 
tions. The Director of Speech Arts puts the fin- 
ishing touches to them the last three days. All 
work on them before that is done by the depart- 
ment heads and assistants. 





“GRUMPY” 
By York Community High School, Elmhurst, Ill., Troupe No. 94 
Directed by Miss Dorothy M. Smith 
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GLIMPSES OF THE CONTEMPORARY SCENE 


By PROF. C. M. WISE, Louisiana University 


rebellion--the revolt against commercial drama. 

It was a fine fight and one enjoyed with avid 
gusto on both sides. Both the rebel little theater 
and the tyrant commercial theater profited great- 
ly by the battle, and got no end of stimulus from 
it. It is really too bad that a deus ex machinae 
(literally out of a machine—the lovable old bar- 
barian Edison’s moving picture machine) should 
have ended the tussle by fouling one of the com- 
batants. The non-commercial theater would prob- 
ably be more conscious of itself today if it had a 
lusty opponent instead of the prone and winded 
Broadway. Perhaps a new Drama League may 
arise, and new magazines of revolt spring up, with 
the cinema as the proper windmills to charge. 
Intriguing thought, but digressive here. 

When the rebels of 1910 tried to act upon the 
stage in a way to match their professional rivals, 
they could not. It was then that they took refuge 
in scenery. Scenery at once sprang to attention. 
It took on strange shapes and bizarre proportions. 
The Joneses and Bel Geddeses of the day made 
sketches which could never in the world be repro- 
duced in terms of the stage ,and stipulated light- 
ing that will have to await the invention of black 
rays and crooked rays to realize its fu!l intention. 
Tipsy forms in distorted perspective threatened 
momentarily to topple over on the actors or to 
pitch bodily out into the orchestra pit (if any); 
and angrily juxtaposed raw colors gnashed at 
each other. Audience nerves were harrowed and 
searified, and negative empathies aroused that 
were at once the acute physical torture of the 
onloker and the triumph of the sadistic designer. 

New stages were thought out to accomodate 
these fanciful new sets—sliding stages, wagon 
stages, revolving stages, sinking stages, wingless 
stages, apronless stages, prosceniumless stages, 
stageless stages which were the whole playhouse. 
Stylization proceeded so far beyond reality that 
a human figure was out of place amidst these odd 
and perplexing masses, these shapeless shapes and 
formless forms. 

Perhaps it was the failure of several attempts 
to stylize the human figure itself that marked the 


I 1910, or thereabouts, came the great dramatic 


turning point in scenic vagary. If an actor could 
not be made to look like a tank or an inverted 
pyramid, and especially if the words he spoke 
could not be anything but words, plain and intel- 
ligible, then reeling buildings and knock-kneed 
doorways were likely to go out of key, and the 
total effect to be one of incongruity. 3 

But all the while, these experimental things, 
with the complement of experimental lighting, 
served their purpose; they drew attention from 
the amateur actor and his inadequacies. This was 
the more possible because the early little theater 
audience was more often than not composed of 
would-be sophisticates, who, like nouveaux riches 
at grand opera, dared not dislike the show. 


When, in time, the amateur actor gained ex- 
perience and power, scenery began to lose its 
strained postures and to be at ease. The unaggres- 
sive box set came to its own again and now stands 
unashamed as a regularly used interior. Another 
cycle has been completed. 


Undeniably, of course, scenery has profited by 
its excursion into the experimental. Like poetry 
after the free verse craze, art after the cubistic 
stampede, and like music, as it will be, after the 
jazz debauch, scenery has gained many new values 
by using in a disciplined way the more valuable 
discoveries of its adventurous days. The grate- 
ful effect of solidity, of massiveness and of three- 
dimensionalism; the acting advantage of varying 
levels; the heightening of mood by deft coloring, 
lighting or shaping—these are values not to be 
casually scorned. Correspondingly, detrimental 
features of the pre-experimental days have been 
discarded—the abortive realism, the painted per- 
spective, the flimsy imitation of massive objects 
and the general tawdriness and gawdiness which 
used to offend so greviously. 

_ Today the congruity between actor and scenery 
is gratifying. Both are good. The actor has had 
experience; the scenery ‘has had its fling and is 
now performing its rightful function of support- 
ing the play, not stealing the show. The actor can 
now devote his ripened powers to the true inter- 


pretation of the literature, and the scenery can 
be at ease. 





Mr. G. T. Turley’s production of “SPOOKS” 
Troupe No. 30, Clendenin High School, Clendenin, West Va. 





A dramatic scene from “THE HUNDREDTH TRICK”, 
122, 
Va. 


Given by Miss Dorothy Crane, Director of Troupe No. 
Newport News, 


Newport News High School, 


“A LUCKY BREAK” 
Natrona County High School, Casper, Wyoming 
Miss Beulah Bayless is director of Natrona Troupe No. 1 
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THE SMALL STAGE 


By PAUL W. STAUFFER 


Director Troupe No. 169 
Bluffton-Richland High School, Bluffton, Ohio 





- ———— 


URING the past few years the High School 
Thespian has offered suggestions of great 
interest to the play director. However, 

most of the productions pictured were staged on 
large stages. Lighting and scenery were of the 
best that money could purchase. 


There are still a great number of the smaller 
schools that have to contend with a ‘two by four” 
stage, and for these I am offering the suggestions 
that are the result of experience in a similar 
school. The stage in question has a playing area 
of fourteen feet deep and twenty feet wide. Pro- 
portions were not taken into consideration during 
the building process, so the stage managers and 
director were given the task of working out the 
proper balance. 


The proscenium opening was the first part to 
receive attention. The height was too great for 
the width, so a drop of the same color as the 
proscenium balance was secured and suspended 
from pulleys in order to change the opening for 
picture projection. By this addition the stage 
appeared to have more width than it did with 
the original drape. 


Smaller schools seldom have dimmers, spots 
and floods. Only by the extreme generosity of a 
school board are they provided. Our stage had 
only two border lights and a set of inadequate 
footlights. Other lighting equipment was never 
used. With a sum of about thirty dollars four 
small floodlights, two large bunch lights, and a 








— 


new border were purchased. The bunch and bor- 
der lights were made by a local tinner upon speci- 
_cation. Approximately fifteen dollars were saved 
on these items. After the new fixtures were in- 
stalled and the old ones lowered, illumination was 
increased about two hundred per cent. The ex- 
pense was small, but the result was enormous. A 
small dimmer was donated by the local power 
plant. Because the capacity is rather small its 
load is limited to one set of borders. For special 
occasions a pail of water can be used to carry an 
unlimited load of watts if the amount of water 
is varied to meet the circumstance. 

Having spent all available money resources we 
could not rebuild the old box set that had served 
the school since its erection. We were fortunate 
enough, however, to have two sets of cyclorama 
which we were now compelled to use for all pro- 
ductions. In order to change from the angular 
to the circular effects we put rods across the 
corners of the square battens and fastened our 
drapes to them. By different projections along 
the sides entrances and exist can be made at 
almost any place without exposing the opening 
to the spectators. For woodland scenes a canvass 
wood scene is dropped about three feet in front 
of the back cyclorama, and reality is produced by 
fastening small trees on boards and placing them 
on the stage. Branches strewn about produce the 
effect of bushes. The arrangement is more sat- 
isfactory than wings or papier-mache. Branches 
can also be fastened to the sky-drops. In winter, 





“DIGGING UP THE DIRT 
Washington Gardner High School, 
Miss Elaine Abbott, Director 


Troupe No. 53, 


Albion, Mich. 
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Final Scene in Act I of “THE FOOL” 
As Produced at Webster Groves High School, Webster Groves, Mo. 
Directed by Eugene R. Wood. Set designed and built by the Advanced Dramatic Class 
under direction of Student Managers Walter Zemitzsch and Edward Mark 


of course, evergreens must be used in the north- 
ern climates. 

It was found advisable to build stage proper- 
ties on the stage instead of in the workshop when- 
ever possible in order to be sure of the proper 
proportions and avoid clash of style and color. 
Heavy furniture is out of the question when deal- 
ing with the small stage. Bulky sofas and chairs 
must give way to lighter properties of the same 
style. Furniture stores and private individuals 
supplied us with the proper period styles during 
the past few years. Since the space is limited 
extra stands and bookcases called for in many 
plays need not be used. With the cyclorama few 
doors, if any, need be used. A French type is 
preferable if a door is absolutely necessary as 
there is no evidence of unnecessary weight. Most 
plays can be staged with side openings in the cy- 
clorama covered by a three-foot wing of narrow 
cloth of the same material. A backing of the same 
or contrasting color can be used in the rear center 
opening or any up-stage opening. It is always a 
good policy to buy the cyclorama material in both 
narrow and wide sections instead of having the 
same width wherever there is no track from 
which to hang them. Money still being the big 
question mark when outfitting the stage, one can 
never go amiss by purchasing a gray or a tan 
material if there are not enough funds to buy 
two or three sets. These colors are more suscept- 
ible to changes in lighting. Velour can now be had 
for the same price as the popular lighter cloths. 


It would be a fallacious assumption to consider 
all troubles on the small stage taken care of 
after the fixed properties, and even other prop- 
erties, are accounted for. On an area as the one 
mentioned above the cast has to be limited in 
order to avoid crowding the playing space. Twelve 
is a crowd at any time if there are sofas and 
chairs. Extras and mob scenes must either be 
eliminated or played off-stage. In a mob scene 
the principals can play on the stage, and the rest 
provide the clamor near the exits. Frequently 


scenes can be changed so as to reduce the number 
of characters playing at any one time. The stage 
directions may also be revised to fit the local lay- 
out. Whenever this is done, the cast should be 
informed at the first practice to avoid any em- 
barrassment through wrong exits. 


The suggestions offered in a rather general 
way ‘have come from the trial and error method 
after several years of experimentation. While 
larger schools spend a hundred or two hundred 
dollars to prepare a stage for a dramatic perform- 
ance we can stage the same play just as effectively 
for one-third the amount. “She Stoops to Con- 
quer” was produced at a cost of less than fifty 
dollars including the costumes. The Domestic 
Science department with the help of several moth- 
ers made the costumes, and the stage managers 
and director prepared the stage. The maximum 
time required for a change of scenery was three 
inutes. Every member of the cast had some 
special task during the intermission, and the play 
continued without a hitch. On a small stage one 
can produce almost any interior scene better than 
on a large one because the dimensions are ap- 
proximately the same as the average room. 

While many directors ask for a massive stage 
with thousands of dollars worth of equgipment, I 
feel that a great deal can be accomplished in the 
small school by a bit of hard labor and organiza- 
tion. To those who have not vet worked on the 
small high school stage I would suggest this cur- 
riculum of study before they start out: Know all 
there is to know about electricity, carpentry, me- 
chanics, cabinet making, janitor-work, painting, 
art, sewing, costume designing, plumbing, music, 
geometry, and hard work. After these courses 
are completed, study the art of directing plays. 
In a small town where talent is scarce it is well 
to take a post-graduate course in patience. After 
the play is produced, the director will receive 
credit, if everything went smoothly, and blame, 
if the play was not liked. Drama is after all 
nothing but a portrayal of life. 
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Pupil Directed One-Act Plays 


By JEAN E. DONAHEY 
Troupe No. 187 
South Brownsville H. S., South Brownsville, Pa. 





N the past three or four years the number of 
students interested in dramatics has increased 
very greatly. It has became a serious problem 

to the director to keep these students active and 
interested. Unless the director has been given 
time in the regular curricular schedule it is almost 
an impossibility to handle a group of more than 
forty pupils in a club or class, for there is neither 
the time for many plays or a long play with a cast 
of thirty or more. What will be done with the 
hundred or two hundred students that have beg- 
ged to take part in this phase of school life? 
Must be single out the best thirty or forty and 
disappoint the rest? Indeed not. 

Necessity forced me to accept the student di- 
rectors several terms before I had theard that the 
colleges were now recommending this as one aid 
to busy teacher dramatic coaches. Having adver- 
tised a program of one-act plays to take place at 
a specified date and having a carefully worked 
out rehearsal schedule for the period everything 
ran smoothly the first week. However, a change 
in the plans of the administration made it neces- 
sary for me to attend several conferences as well 
as do additional work. Realizing that I could not 
be at two places at the same time, I called in the 
various casts and explained the situation suggest- 
ing that the program be postponed indefinitely 
unless the students would conduct their own re- 
hearsals with an occasional visit made when I 
could find time. It was the students’ suggestion 
that I appoint the persons whom I felt would be 
responsible as well as capable of doing the work. 
Of course these pupils had their troubles to report 








every day or two, but with my suggestions and 
their enthusiastic work the plays were quite suc- 
cessful. Several weeks later when the grade school 
teachers in a frenzy over “exams” refused to co- 
operate with the music supervisor, after she had 
completed over half of the work on an operetta, 
she appealed to me for assistance. Realizing that 
I had not the time to give her, I suggested that 
she take three of my Thespian troupe for her 
aids. One girl taught the dance, one kept order 
among the group that was behind the stage, while 
the third taught the lines to those who had speak- 
ing parts. Several of the boys of the troupe 
offered their assistance for the stage settings 
which I had designed. When the boys found that 
there was a circus scene in the operetta they 
helped make the cages as well as gather animals 
to use for the parade. The efficient help that 
these boys and girls rendered behind stage and 
with the make-up made it the most successful 
production the grade school ever had, not to men- 
tion the fact that it was completed in a much 
shorter time than usual. 

Student director, of course, must be interested 
in more than just the acting end of production. 
In my experience I find that my best prompters 
and stage managers, or character actors who are 
interested in make-up, make better directors than 
those who have played leads. Leadership, is of 
course, essentially one of the qualities needed by 
the director if he or she is to work with students 
of the same age as himself. This trait need not 
be so pronounced if the work is to be done with 
younger pupils. The ability to work with others 








“WIENIES ON WEDNESDAY” 
Given by Troupe 145, Red Bluff Union High School, Red Bluff, Calif. 
Miss Virginia Pearson, Director 
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“SPOOKS” 


Troupe No. 


118, Oswego High School, Oswego, N. Y. 


Miss Gladys Steenbergh is the Director 


and to have others work with him must be devel- 
oped by the pupil coach. Planning ahead, making 
rehearsal schedules, laying out stage sets, plotting 
stage action and business, as well as interpreta- 
tion require a good deal of time and effort on the 
part of the student in charge of the production. 
One of the first few things he has to learn is to 
control himself if he would control others, for 
many times he is called upon to defend or explain 
his views on many matters. I have found that in 
most cases the students are their own worst crit- 
ics. In addition to this the student has more time 
to devote to this one play than the teacher, for 
he or she must divide their time by working on 
several at the same time in order to have a pro- 
gram long enough to fill the evening. 

Many persons think that student direction per- 
mits the student to develop a sense of superiority. 
If the students that make up the cast are made 
to realize that their credit depends upon their 
cooperation with the student director and that his 
credit depends upon the success of the whole per- 
formance as well as their own credit I am sure 
that you will have no trouble from that source. 
I usually find that after directing a play the stu- 
dent has developed a much clearer sense of the 
work involved, and that, instead of the “swelled 
head”, he is a much more thoughtful and coopera- 
tive worker than he was before, for now he 
knows the value of each little formerly thought- 
less action. Of course the elemen tof competition 
will also serve you in this project of pupil direc- 
tion. Each pupil coach and his cast will strive 
hard to make their play the best so you will need 


little to motivate the undertaking from an outside 
source. Only remember that pupils have not had 
as much experience in the work as a teacher or 
director, and they will want frequent conferences 
with you to discuss the situation, to ask ques- 
Lions, and to secure your advice on many matters. 
These need not be long or tedious sessions and 
after attending a rehearsal of the group you can 
make many valuable suggestions that, were you 
with the group and hearing them everyday, you 
might be inclined to miss or slip over. 


Not only is this system of pupil direction a 
time saving to the director, it also permits him to 
undertake a larger field of work and to use a 
greater number of students that are interested in 
drama. The more students that develop their 
poise and powers of cooperation, interpretation, 
understanding and initiative, the better our extra- 
curricular and curricular programs are function- 
ing. The students who are directing plays are 
being trained for leadership in later life. For me 
no year would be complete without giving my 
students a chance to direct their own plays, in 
fact this year I was so busy, that due to my stu- 
dent council work, and the fact that no one else 
on the faculty would help, I gave several of the 
Thespian student directors complete control of the 
Junior High Dramatics known as the “Little 
Players”. So successful were their efforts with 
their group of seventy that they earned more than 
the regular Dramatic club and the Drama class 
combined, which have a combined enrollment of 
over one hundred twenty. 
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DICTION VIA PHONETIC TRAINING 
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By FRANK BACON 
Director of Dramatics, Senior High School (White) East St. Louis, Illinois 





HE first thing that I have my students of 

dramatics study, with mastery as the aim, is 

diction. As the shortest, most successful 
means to an end, I believe firmly in thorough 
taining in phonetics; and it is in this field that 
my students receive most of their training in the 
first semester of the full year course. 

To me, nothing is so convincing as the fact 
that the most essential thing in the field of speech 
training is the concentration of attention on the 
production of correct speech sounds. One of the 
most important mediums of expression—not mere- 
ly of expression on the stage, but in every phase 
of daily life—is speech. Why not, then, try to 
give the students something which will always 
be of use to them, and which will, at the same 
time, be a godsend to the director of school plays? 

Since, for the most part, the English vowels 
are the sounds with which most people have 
trouble; since they are the most frequently mu- 
tilated sounds giving rise to the many dialects; 
and since an absence of dialect smacking of any 
particular region is an ever increasingly desirable 
outcome, attention is first focused on the correct 
vowel sounds, and on their production. In this 
the students are trained very carefully, and are 
allowed as much time as they may need for a full 
comprehension of the subject. Once the vowels 
are understood, the battle is won, for it is not a 
difficult thing to eradicate from a student’s speech 
any faults that are directly related to the con- 
sonants. 

Frequently I am asked if I meet with opposi- 
tion from the students in the acceptance of stand- 
ard English, and the incorporation of it in their 
own speech. The answer is most emphatically, 
YES! An adolescent youngster is more speech 
conscious—or perhaps I should say more speech 
self-conscious—than is a person of any other age. 
There are inhibitions that have to be broken down 
—inhibitions which persist, despite the fact that 
the student is perfectly willing and eager to strive 
for excellent speech, because there is an ever- 
present fear of the censure and ridicule of those 
who are not acquaintd with the facts of the lan- 
guage, nor with its correct sounds. It is in the 
breaking down processes that the teacher of dic- 
tion must use salesmanship—salesmanship that 
depends upon patience, friendliness, and sincerity. 
Once the student is able in his own mind to accept 
standard English as extremely desirable English, 
and to cultivate a sincere desire to perfect his own 
speech, there is little but progress and success 
ahead. 

To those who object that cultured English is 
an affectation, I would answer that, if that be 
true, then so is the technique in handling any 
musical instrument. One’s technique improves 
as one increases the mount of correct practice, 
whether the medium be music, art, or speech; but 
if correctness in the doing of anything must be 
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classed as an affectation, then it is an affectation 
much to be desired. One does not secretly indulge 
in inward laughter when he sees a friend skillfully 
carve a roast or a fowl; rather, he rejoices in that 
friend’s accomplishment, and if he himself is none 
too artful in that respect, he doubtless chides 
himself, and resolves to perfect his own technique. 
Beautiful manners are ever a source of satisfac- 
tion and joy, not only to the person who possesses 
them, but to the observer; and beautiful manners 
more frequently than not inspire respect and ad- 
miration. Why, then, should the person who 
strives for nice manners feel the least bit squeam- 
ish when he hears his friend speak excellent Eng- 
lish? Why should he feel that there is the least 
bit of affectation in the production of standard 
English, and not in the observance of the laws of 
etiquette and good breeding? For the type of 
person who raises the objection, the one is un- 
doubtedly as great an affectation as the other, 
if one can call it affectation at all. Yet, with 
amazing inconsistency, he sometimes feels free to 
accept the one and reject the other. 

For the student whose life has not been one 
of constant cultural influence, and whose training 
has never included any careful attention to speech, 
there must doubtless be a certain shock when he 
first realizes that his speech habits are not cor- 
rect. I deal with students in a public high school. 
The percentage of students whose daily life is one 
of constant cultural influence is rather small, and 
the percentage of those whose speech has been 
carefully supervised is even smaller. There is 
always that first battle in which it is necessary 
to try to point out the advantages of a scientific 
study of good spoken English, and the desirability 
of standard English, when backed by authority. 
The result is that the students readily agree to 
the desirability and benefits, but continue to give 
vent to their own personal inhibitions. The rest 
of the battle is to dispell whatever doubts and 
misgivings there may be remaining, and this is 
not such a serious task. 

One of the nicest things about the radio is the 
fact that it makes it possible, at almost any hour 
of the day, to hear good and bad English. And 
once the students have an understanding of stand- 
ard and dialectal forms of English, they are able 
to develop an appreciative understanding while 
actually enjoying themselves listening to a pro- 
gram. They are especially cautioned to listen for 
splendid diction, and to make notes of anything 
that may be new or unfamiliar to them. Then 
they know where to find out if the object of their 
attention is correct, or if it is not. They also 
become rather good judges of what is and is not 
correct, and at least are able to determine the 
good from the bad. Once they become interested 
in their own and in other people’s speech, the 
roadway to progress is open, straight—and—save 
for an occasional detour—smooth. 
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Scene from “THE ENEMY” 


Given by Troupe No. 235 of Ellenville High School, Ellenville, N. Y. 
Miss Grace Everest is the director 


Why am I so intensely interested in training 
my dramatics students to speak good English? 
First and foremost, because it alone, of all the 
things they study, will be of constant and lasting 
benefit to them. Second, it is the very essence of 
acting. It prepares for versatility of speech, for 
once the correct form is understood and establish- 
ed, it is an easy matter to go into dialect work. 
And many of the good plays that are adaptable for 
high school presentation call for the very best 
speech. To me, nothing is more distracting than 
to meet a character on the stage whose very being 
is essentially one of culture, and to hear that 
character belch forth in a strong regional dialect. 
I had rather—far rather—see a production ruined 
by bad settings, bad lighting, bad costuming, or 
whatever it may be, than to have a character as- 
saulted and distorted the very first time he opens 
his mouth, and each subsequent time thereafter. 


Another reason why I am interested in teach- 
ing my students to perfect their dicbtion is that at 
best the speech of any country is far too seldom 
spoken beautifully. For the youth of any coun- 
try to come in contact with the best culutred 
speech of his native tongue is a good thing—even 
if it has no effect on him other than to let him 
realize that there is a real standard of correct 
speech, and to recognize it when he hears it—al- 
though he may prefer to retain his dialectal forms. 


There are those, too, who may question the 
success of such a course, and demand to know the 
results that have actually been attained. I think 
I can say with perfect safety that all the students 
who have received this training have developed 


an appreciation of good speech. A great many of 
them have overcome the objections and jeers of 
their unenlightened comrades, and have incorpor- 
ated into their own lives the things which they 
have been taught. Still others have paid little 
attention to it until several years later, and then 
have gone back to the study of phonetics after 
realizing that such knowledge was of actual prac- 
tical value. There are those in this group who 
may not have seen any personal need for it until 
they went away to college, or until they made 
other contacts that caused them to realize the 
desirability of what they once, perhaps, thought 
was silly. Of course, there are always those who 
remain permanently impervious to any cultural 
influences, but I am honest in my belief that this 
group is far in the minority. 

There is, to me, one thing worse than dialectal 
speech, and that is the type of speech which is 
truly affected—the speech that is the product of 
the person who picks up whatever he hears, ac- 
cepts it, and incorporates it into his own life with- 
out having first determined for himself whether 
or not there is authority behind the thing that he 
has so freely —and so blindly — accepted. The 
person who develops the habit of consulting an 
authoritative source before he glibly accepts 
things for facts is the person who has learned a 
lesson that will be of inestimable service to him 
thruoghout his life. And that is exactly what 
students are taught to do when they undertake a 
scientific study of the sounds of a language, 
phonetics. 
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SUGGESTIONS for the AMATEUR DIRECTOR 


By MISS LINA M. SHIPPY, 


Director, Troupe No. 
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T is not an easy undertaking for a young teacher 
to direct a high school play. Nevertheless, dur- 
ing these depressing times many meagerly pre- 

pared young persons are making the attempt. 
With this in mind, I seek herein to utter a few 
words designed to help the beginning dramatic 
director over the first trying procedures. 

After ten years of actual experience in direct- 
ing (the last two of them in the Lawrence Senior 
High School), after viewing the work of Dr. Allen 
C. Crafton, Professor Robert Calderwood, Profes- 
sor Frances Wilson, and other College and Univer- 
sity directors in action, and after having taken 
some college courses in the spoken art, I find the 
process of play production entrancingly interest- 
ing and yet a real job. I find myself formulating 
from the realm of my knowledge and experience 
pretty definite ideas of the steps to be taken in 
the production of a high school play. 
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Lawrence, Kans. 





A new play that is really good will make a greater 
“hit” than a good old play. Beginners will do 
well to watch the papers to see what other schools 
are doing. It is interesting for directors in neigh- 
boring towns to plan play selections together. If 
you want to find the right play you must pay the 
price by giving hours and hours to the reading 
and evaluating of the worth of plays (with refer- 
ence to your situation). What fits one community 
or purpose, or cast, often will not do at all under 
different circumstances. 

After the director has found the play that she 
thinks will suit the situation exactly, it is a good 
plan to talk the matter over with some other adult 
who knows the situation. This has definite values. 
In the first place two heads are always better 
than one. One who is not a dramatic director 
when acquainted with the subject matter of the 
play furnishes the director a clue as to how the 





“DADDY LONG LEGS” 


Produced by Troune No. 157, Liberty Memorial High School, Lawrence, 


Kansas 


Miss Lina M. Shippy, Director 


The first consideration is the matter of the 
decision upon the kind of a play to be given. In 
deciding the kind of play one needs to consider: 
the audience before whom the play is to be given, 
the purpose for which the play is to be given, 
who are to be the actors, and how much time is 
to be given to the peparation of the production. 

The next step to be taken is the actual choos- 
ing of the play. This is the director’s most dif- 
ficult task. Your play must be chosen to please 
your audience, to meet the approval of your school 
administrators, to interest and enlist the enthusi- 
astic efforts of the students who are to be the 
characters, and at the same time be a play of real 
dramatic merit. To be truly successful it must 
please everyone and at the same time not be too 
difficult for student actors to produce. There 
are many exceptionally good high school plays 
which are used again and again and are always 
good. It is better to use one of these than to give 
something just off the press that is decidedly in- 
ferior. However, it is the director’s business to 
keep in touch with the new things in her field. 


play may be received by the audience. Further 
if both persons agree upon the play it gives a def- 
inite psychological confidence in the undertaking. 
After the play is selected the director should read 
the play perhaps a dozen times before choosing 
the characters. It is impossible for any director 
to choose characters wisely if she has not given 
plenty of time to the study of the various charac- 
ters. I find it valuable to write brief biographies 
of the various characters as I read the play over. 
It is a good idea to allow students who wish to try 
out for the play an opportunity to read these short 
biographies. If the director knows personally all 
of the students eligible for the play, it would be 
quite all right for her to select the characters 
without a try-out. However, in large schools this 
is impossible and, therefore, the best that we can 
do is to choose the characters through try-outs. 
Try-outs, at best, are inaccurate because it is 
very difficult to determine what a student can 
do in one try-out. Some of the best sometimes be- 
come so frightened that they make very poor 
showings. 
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In my work I have found that a definite try- 
out blank is a decided advantage in the selecting 
of characters. This blank should give the direc- 
tor a check on the student’s motivation for play- 
ing, other school interests, school classification, 
home address, pledge of cooperation, etc. A copy 
of my try-out blank appeared in last year’s “Thes- 
pian”. At the time of the try-out the students 
wishing to try-out should be assembled in some 
room adjoining the auditorium. Here the try-out 
blanks should be properly filled out and then stu- 
dents should wait quietly until called to the audi- 
torium. One at a time, they should be called. 
When the student arrives he should hand his try- 
out blank to the director and await her instruc- 
tions. Some days before the try-out, I announce 
through the bulletin board, the school paper or 
otherwise that try-outs will be held at a certain 
definite time and that students are expected to 
present ten lines of memorized material, a pan- 
tomime, and be prepared to read anything that 
may be handed to him at the try-out. When the 
student presents his try-out blank I glance through 
his reactions to the questions, then I often ask 
him if he has any preference about the part he 
wishes to try for. I then tell him to go upon the 
platform and give his memorized selection. Next 
I ask him to give a pantomime. Previously I 
have allowed pupils to choose their own, but I am 
convinced that a better procedure would be to 
hand the pupil a typewritten card on which a pan- 
tomime is suggested and give him a minute or two 
to think it out before acting. The card might read 
something like this: You are a farm boy fifteen 
years old. You come to a shady spot. You sit 
down to rest under a tree, become sleepy, recline 
at full length and a snake touches your hand. Sev- 
eral different pantomimes should be used. The 
third part of the try-out consists in the student 
reading aloud something from a typewritten card. 
After the formalities of the try-out are over the 
director should have at least twelve hours to think 
things over and then she ought to be ready to 
choose characters. In some schools a committee 
aids the director in choosing the characters. This 
may or may not be done according to the wishes 
of the administration. I have chosen characters 
both with and without a committee. 

When the cast of characters is announced each 
member of the cast should be presented with a 
typewritten copy of the schedule of practices for 
all of the rehearsals for the play. This enables 
students to avoid planning conflicting activities 
and it also gives them an opportunity to withdraw 
from the cast, if they think the practice schedule 
is going to involve tco much time. In making the 
practice schedule I plan to devote the first few 
practices to the play as a whole and then give 
approximately a week to an act with a week at 
the last to put the play together as a unified whole. 
One can put a three-act play on in four weeks but it 
is much better if one uses five or even six weeks. 

At the first rehearsal the director should read 
the play as a whole, reserving a little time to 





sketch for the cast the general mood, atmosphere, 
and theme of the play. 

In the second rehearsal the driector needs to 
help each character begin to understand his part 
in the play. However, the director must never 
allow the actors to lose sight of the play as a 
whole. The first few rehearsals will mainly be 
taken up with the study of the mood of the play 
as a whole and the understanding of the individual 
characters. It would be helpful if each individual 
character would read the play until he could write 
an imaginary biography of the character that he 
is playing. If the director studies these rather 
closely with the actors he can help the actors 
achieve a working knowledge of their tasks. The 
director should draw from the actor the charac- 
terization, but if the actor’s ideas do not cor- 
respond with those of the director it is the direc- 
tor’s business to decide finally just what 
interpretation is to be used. The director sees 
the play as a whole and she must have the final 
say about everything or it will not result a har- 
monious beautiful whole. 

After the characterizations are mutually 
agreed upon it remains for the director to map out 
all of the stage business. Some directors write 
out elaborate plans for stage business. It is ab- 
solutely necessary that the director see to it that 
the stage business be interesting, in character, 
clear, in harmony with the mood of the play, ef- 
fective, and pleasing. The young director must 
not trust to stage business taking care of itself. 
It must be carefully planned and rehearsed. 

Early in the rehearsals the director needs to 
plan the settings, stage properties, and costumes. 

A play is made up of many components. Voice 
is perhaps the greatest of them. If the audience 
can not hear the play it is not going to get very 
far. Voices should fit the characterizations, but 
they should possess a pleasing quality and a sat- 
isfactory range as well. The director needs to 
remember that the voice gives information, ex- 
presses and arouses emotion, helps in character- 
ization, and gives pleasure. 

Pantomime might be called the bodily language 
of the play. The director needs to feel a respon- 
sibility for seeing that the bodily language is ac- 
curate, expressive, pleasing and in character. The 
eyes, the face, the mouth, the hands, the chest 
the shoulders, the arms, the legs, the feet, the 
abdomen—each plays a definite part in this bodily 
language. The director must help young actors 
° know exactly what is to be done and when to 

oO it. 

After all one cannot adequately treat a sub- 
ject of this kind in a short paper. However, I do 
hope that I may have thrown out a few helpful 
suggestions. 

To me, there is no line of activity more chal- 
lenging than the job of staging a finished produc- 
tion. Work and some more work, finishing and 
refinishing are necessary. Above all view your 
play as a whole and see to it that you give it to 
the audience as a beautiful pleasing whole. 
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SUGGESTIONS from our Thespian Troupes 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Due to lack of space, the editors 
found it impossible to include all the fine reports 
submitted for this department. Many reports were 
cut considerably; in some cases only the central idea 
is printed. In a true Thespian spirit, directors whose 
reports are printed here are asked to cooperate 
with all troupes if additional details are requested 
from them. 





Troupe No. 25 


Rush Creek Memorial High School 
Bremen, Ohio. 


ADVERTISING “FIFTY-FIFTY” 


We feel that the great success of our play, 
“Fifty-Fifty”, was largely due to being adver- 
tised adequately. The following is our outline for 
advertising: 

1. Newspapers publicity—(a) Six feature 
stories in local weekly paper; (b) One announce- 
ment in the near-by city daily. 

2. Hand bills distributed from door to door 
by the paper boys the night before the play. 

3. Letters telling of the play—when, where 
and who—sent to school authorities of near-by 
systems. 


4. Wind shield stickers. 


5. Posters made by local printer (displayed 
one week before play). 


6. Daily broadcasts one week before the play 
over school radio. 


7. Skit presented at weekly assembly of 
school during week play is given. 


Possibly the most effective part of our adver- 
tising was the newspaper write-ups which con- 
sisted of the following: 

1. Write-up. (a) name of play; (b) time. 

2. Write-up: (a) time; (b) cast. 

3. Write-up: (a) purpose; (b) type play; (c) 
experienced cast. 


4. Write-up: (a) the cast—former experience 
and type of work done in this play. 


5. Write-up: (a) Synopsis of play. 
6. Write-up: (a) Amusing slants on the char- 
acters done in psuedo-professional manner. 


7. The audience: Fake write-ups of celeb- 
rities to be present at the performance. Advance 
box office reports. 


A A A 
Troupe No. 73 


Manistee High School, 
Manistee, Michigan. 


HOW WE DO OUR STAGE LIGHTING 


We gave three one-acts this season instead of 
the usual three-act for our Junior play, thereby 





giving more students a chance to prove their dra- 
matic ability, and every one of these plays called 
for some out of the ordinary light scheme. 


The scene of the first play was an old sea cap- 
tain’s home on an island. Beautiful blue moon- 
light streamed through the alcove windows and 
lit up the sea outside. The effect was obtained by 
flooding the gray background behind the alcove 
with a homemade floodlight covered with blue 
cellophane. We made a number of these floods 
from heavy cartons lined with tinfoil for reflec- 
tors, and used various sized lights in them, de- 
pending on their purpose. Two dim electric can- 
dles, in conjunction with the red _ footlights, 
supplied the general illumination. A fireplace 
was made to die out gradually by separately turn- 
ing off a number of red lights concealed behind 
the log fire. At a signal from our wind machine 
operator, the candles were “blown out” by the 
electrician, and three ghastly pirates from the 
grave made their appearance. The room was il- 
lumined only by a dim green bulb in a reflector, 
concealed on the table in front of the pirates. The 
effect was startling. 


In our second production, the scene was a 
Fifth Avenue Florist Shop. The stage was spa- 
ciously supplied with flowers and palms, and a 
system of red and white foots and red floods 
caused a distinctive highlight and shadow effect 
to be cast over everything on the stage. 


The action of the third play took place in an 
underground tomb in old Egypt. A pale shaft of 
moonlight was cast on the stone steps of the tomb 
by means of a 25-watt blue bulb in a reflector 
shining from above, backstage. One wax candle, 
at the base of the great sarcophagus, supplied the 
remaining light, giving a subdued effect to the 
faces of the explorers, and causing grotesque 
flickering shadows to be formed on the walls of 
the tomb. 


Our Drama Club produced ‘‘Money in the Air’’, 
a three-act mystery drama, and for the first time 
in the history of our high school, we used a chan- 
delier with flame tint bulbs hanging from the 
stage ceiling. This gave a rich appearance to the 
setting, which was a wealthy Long Island home. 
We also used various colored foots and borders at 
different times to distinguish between day and 
night scenes. A number of lamps on the stage 
enabled us to get a proper dim effect at such 
points as required this, especially in the murder 
scene, where a lamp was knocked over in a fight 
and the rosy glow of the fireplace alone, gave the 
spooky effect for the crime.—William D. Fergu- 
son. 
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Scene from “SMILIN’ THROUGH” 


Outstanding Production of Troupe 201, Great Neck High School, Great Neck, N. Y. 
iss Virgilyn A. Nickerson, Director 


Troupe No. 110 


New Hampton High School, 
New Hampton, lowa. 
MY MOST SUE€ECESSFUL ONE-ACT AND 


THREE-ACT PLAYS 


“Joint Owners in Spain” is an amusing yet 
pathetic high-class one-act play for four girls. It 
plays about twenty minutes, and its setting is an 
old ladies’ home; so three of the characters are 
inmates of the home, and the fourth is a matron. 
At first, it may seem that it would be a trifle 
difficult to obtain washbowls and pitchers, chif- 
foniers, and such things with which to set the 
stage, not to mention the old-fashioned clothes 
and “bunnits’’, but if one inquires among the cast, 
he can get most of these things from their homes 
or from people they know. Too, people are more 
willing to lend these articles than their good fur- 
niture. The two beds we borrowed from the fur- 
niture store. If one cannot obtain old-fashioned 
“bunnits”, they can be made easily by taking any 
old modern small close-fitting dark hat and put- 
ting dark silk or velvet ribbons on it about an 
inch or so in width and tying them under the 
chin. If the hat is put on perfectly straight, it 
will represent the old-fashioned bonnets. well 
enough. 

“Shirt Sleeves,” the three-act play we gave for 
commencement this spring, might be a trifle 
easier to costume in the fall or winter, since most 
of the scenes take place in fall and winter. It is 
a modern play, copyrighted in 1932. Although 
treating of the depression and taking some real 
acting, atmosphere, and thought, there are many 
clever lines and several clever characters. How- 
ever, all characters are true to life, none being 
burlesqued for the sake of trying to make people 
laugh. The director will need cut no lines in this 
play, for the laughs are clever and original in- 


stead of being re-hashed vaudeville “‘wisecracks”’. 

There are many good characters in this play 
and a half dozen or so very minor ones, making 
nine boys and nine girls in all. Of course, this is 
not counting a few extra one may choose to put 
in the auction crowd. However, this play requires 
one mature looking boy and one mature looking 
girl who can act and portray emotion for the 
father and mother characters. 

Although the play is in six scenes, there is one 
set throughout, a modern living room. We bor- 
rowed nearly all the furniture from the furniture 
stores, who have been very courteous about lend- 
ing furniture. For this accommodation we give 
them a few complimentary tickets and recognition 
on our programs.—Margaret Wolff, Director. 


AN /\ AN 
Troupe No. 200 


Charleston High School, 
Charleston, West Virginia. 


CHARLESTON HIGH’S PREFERRED 
LIST OF PLAYS 


Last summer at Northwestern University the 
leading question of the hour among directors was 
“What plays have you done? Were they success- 
ful or not, and why?” So we talked plays inces- 
santly, exchanged lists daily, and read new plays 
diligently. 

In the course of five years I have produced, 
formally, thirty-four plays, fifteen of which were 
full length ones. In addition, I have tried out 
several other one-act ones in club meetings and 
speech courses. Those latter I shall leave undis- 
cussed, feeling that what is good material for 
class room work is often not ideal for production 
before an audience. 

The three-act plays we have done are: “Quality 
Street”, by J. M. Barrie; “The Importance of 
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Being Ernest”, by Oscar Wilde; ’Peg O’ My 
Heart”, by Hartley Manners; “Dulcy”, “The 
Queen’s Husband”, by Sherwood; “The Enchanted 
Cottage’, by Kane Campbell; “Merton of the Mo- 
vies”, by Kauffman and Connelly; “The Ivory 
Door”, by A. A. Milne; “Smilin Through”, “To the 
Ladies”, by Kauffman and Connelly; “You and I’, 
by Phillip Barry ; “Just Suppose”, by A. E. Thom- 
as; “Cock Robin’, by Barry and Rice; “Captain 
Applejack”’, by Hackett; and “Seventh Heaven”. 

We liked all these plays very much, with the 
exception of “Just Suppose”. This play we did 
not like at all, grew very tired of working on it, 
and it was far and away the least popular play I 
have ever done. I do not feel, either, that we can 
attribute its failure, at least entirely, to the cast, 
since it had at least two very excellent players 
in it, and nearly all the players were at least ac- 
ceptable. a) 

Of the others, “Peg O’ My Heart’, “Duley”, 
“The Ivory Door”, ‘Smilin’ Through”’, “You and 
I’’, and the last three on the above list, were prob- 
ably most popular, best done, and yielded the most 
in dramatic satisfaction—though it is always hard 
to decide just what does and what does not make 
for popularity. By far and away the two most 
popular with our audiences were “Smilin’ 
Through” and “Seventh Heaven”, while the cast 
thoroughly enjoyed working on “You and I[’’, even 
down to the very last rehearsal. 

I like the above list of plays as a fairly well 
balanced program, too, since they range from the 
broadest of farce comedies to the almost poetic 
“Ivory Door’. And I am firmly convinced that a 
balanced list of plays is absolutely necessary, not 
only to draw a crowd and popularize dramatic 
work, but to develop a group of players who can 
make an attempt, at least, to do more than one 
type of work.—Dorothy Siedenburg, Director. 

A A A 
From Troupe No. 113, 


Elizabeth Dorr School, 
Clarksdale, Mississippi. 
COOPERATION OF THE ALLIED ARTS 


Because I realize there are many directors who 
are working under similar conditions, I shall give 
briefly our valuable experience when attempting 
finished productions in collaborating with the 
Manual Arts and Arts Departments. As we lack 
facilities for constructing scenery for our use we 
have enlisted an excellent Manual Arts Depart- 
ment for all designing and construction work. To 
our Art Department falls the task of painting the 
scenery. These opportunities are welcomed by 
the directors of both departments as practical 
projects for the students. Many times students in 
these departments are affiliated with a Dramatic 
Club which adds zest to their work, and for which 
they receive credit toward Thespian requirements. 
This year four trellises had to be made and paint- 
ed for the exterior scene in “The Gypsy Trail”. 
All estimates, designs, and construction were beau- 
tifully handled by the Manual Arts Department. 


The doors and windows of the exterior set, one 
of the latter being a fake with a most realistic 
effect, were painted by the Art Department. 
These departments gained their glory last year 
when for “Pomander Walk” they built of beaver 
board the fronts of five little, gabled houses with 
a door and window to each, and painted each in 
harmonizing pastel shades—Dorothy Middleton, 
Co-director. 


Troupe No. 122, 

Newport News High School, 

Newport News, Va. 

SUCCESSFUL PLAY LIST 

Among the most successful plays used in seven 
years of directing in Newport News High School, 
I would list the following for the purposes named: 

(a) For assembly programs, class night, and 
other occasions where attractive, rather light one- 
acts are wanted, I would suggest— 

“The Florist Shop,” by Winifred Hockridge. 

“The Trysting Place,” by Booth Tarkington. 

“Jazz and Minuet,” by Ruth Jiorloff. 

“The Wedding,” by John Kirkpatrick. 

“On the Lot,” by Collin Clements and Flor- 
ence Ryerson. (The best and most attrac- 
tive one-act farce I have ever given.) 

“Thursday Evening,” by Christopher Morley. 

“The Robbery,” by Clair Kunme. 

“The Ghost Story,” by Booth Tarkington. 

“Good Medicine,” by Arnold and Burke. 

“Station Y. Y. Y.,” by Booth Tarkington. 

“The First Dress Suit, ” by Russell Medcraft. 

These are all fairly easily staged, with one 
a easy setting, and almost sure to be popu- 
ar. 

(b) For occasions that demand a more seri- 
ous one-act such as tournaments, etec., I would 
suggest— 

“The Valiant,” by Hall & Middlemass. 

“Two Crooks and a Lady.” 

“Maker of Dreams.”’ 

“The 100th Trick.”’ 

“The Birthday of the Infanta.’ 

“Op O’ Me Thumb.” 

“The Minuet.” 

“The Twelve Pound Look.” 

“Pater Noster.” 

(ec) For three-act plays or longer plays I have 
found the following extremely interesting and 
popular— 
“Smilin’ Through.” 
“Seventh Heaven.” 
“Queen’s Husband.” 
“‘Houseparty.”’ 
“Royal Family.” 
“Taming of the Shrew.” 
“Little Old New York.” 
“Mr. Pim Passes By.” 
“Holiday.” 
10. “Twelfth Night.” 
11. “Captain Applejack.”’ 
12. “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
—Dorothy M. Crane, Director. 


A A A 
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“THE WEDDING,” a One-Act Play 
Presented by The Thespians of Salem High School, Salem, N. J., 


iss Marie L. 


Troupe No. 171, 


Grafton High School, 
Grafton, W. Va. 


TRY A TOURNAMENT 


In an attempt to lessen the disappointment of 
those who did not enter the state contest, we con- 
ceived the idea of a local Inter-class One-Act Play 
Tournament. It worked. Minds were immedi- 
ately too much occupied with the business at home 
to dwell on what could not be done away from 
home. 

Every Thespian had some job of a superVisory 
nature, since no one could act in a tournament 
play who was a Thespian or was eligible for mem- 
bership in the troupe. This restriction was to 
make the chances of winning more equal. 

The troupe sponsor chose the student directors, 
with the consent of the group. They were our 
most experienced Thespians. They drew, by lot, 
the name of the class they were to direct, and 
the order in which the plays were to be presented. 

There was much searching of catalogues and 
reading of plays. We had only two requirements 
for the plays to be used. They must be non-roy- 
alty, for obvious reasons, and from fifteen to 
thirty minutes in length. Finally three plays 
were selected from the Row, Peterson Company 
Year Book of Short Plays. The Seniors were to 
produce “Black Magic’, a play of negro supersti- 
tion; the Juniors, “Spliced Wine’, a tragedy with 
a foreign air; the Sophomores, “‘With the Help of 
Pierrette”’, a charming fantasy set in a cobbler’s 
shop; and the Freshmen, whose play came last, 
used the Baker piece, “Spark Plugs’”’. 

The directors of the Juniors and Seniors knew 
the people they had to choose from. Several had 
already earned some credit toward troupe mem- 
bership. The Sophomores and Freshmen, how- 


Troupe No. 127 


Oebrle, Director 


ever, were entirely new material, so the directors 
of those classes went to the various home rooms 
and explained the project, asked who were intr- 
ested, and announced try-outs. Since the plays 
had small casts ranging from three to five in 
number, the problem of eliminating the many ap- 
plicants was no small one. 

We could not pay a critic judge, so we had 
three judges, people interested and experienced 
in dramatics. The Sophomores won the tourna- 
ment, but all the plays were so well done, that it 
seemed that the honors were passed around, since 
the title of Best Actor went to a Junior boy, and 
Best Actress to a Freshman girl. 

An attractive plaquqe made by one of our 
Thespians, with the T and two masks, modeled 
from the Thespian pin, inlaid in a woden shield, 
was the award for the winning play. This was 
presented to the director on Recognition Day. At 
the same time, the members of the winning cast 
and the best boy and girl actor were given a photo- 
graph of a scene from their play. 

Since the tournament was not for the purpose 
of making money, we charged only five cents for 
student admissions and ten cents for adults, and 
had it after school at three-thirty. Our night ac- 
tivities had been curtailed this year. We did little 
advertising, but had a splendid audience and easily 
made expenses, which were reduced to the mini- 
mum.—Miss Grace Loar, Director. 


A A A 
From Troupe No. 225, 


Lincoln Community High School, 
Lincoln, Illinois. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


For our production this year of “Why the 
Chimes Rang” I believe that we achieved one of 
the most beautiful effects in the cathedral scene 
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Scenes from “LITTLE WOMEN” 


Produced by Trouve No. 225, 


Lincoln Community High School, 


Lincoln, Illinois 


Mr. Clarence A. Miller, Director 


that I have ever seen. Of course, we had to have 
stained glass windows in the back wall behind the 
altar. How to make them? I knew of the usual 
methods, but I decided to experiment a little! 
May I pass on now to my co-workers the results 
of the experiment,—an idea for stained glass win- 
dows that is unusually effective and relatively 
easy to fix? 


First of all we constructed in one large flat 
three Gothic windows, a large one in the center 
flanked on either side by a smaller one. We cov- 
ered these windows with a good grade of white 
tracing paper which was procured for us by the 
mechanical drawing department. Then we set 
up flood lights behind the windows. (The principle 
involved is practically the same as that of the 
Linnebach lantern.) Over the floods we placed 
gelatine slides made up from sheets of varigated 
gelatine which can be bought from any lighting 
supply company. The various colors of the gela- 
tine, blending exquisitely, were projected on the 
tracing paper and provided an effect of beauty 
which brought a decided hush as the curtains 


forming the back wall of the cottage slowly part- 
ed and revealed the priest kneeling in devout wor- 


ship before the gleaming golden altar. 


—Clarence A. Miller, Director. 


Troupe No. 247, 


Wilson High School, 
Easton, Penna. 


PLACE RESPONSIBILITY ON 
THE STUDENT 


A general club with the usual officers—presi- 
dent, vice president, etc..—is a fine conventional- 
ized group, but how many boys and girls can 
become interested in a club of this type? One 
hundred? The answer is “No!’’, most emphatic- 
ally. Another division is apparent. Divide them 
according to interests into study groups. In Wil- 
son High School, Easton, Pennsylvania, a system 
of “clubs within the dramatic club” has worked 
successfully. 


On Monday, the make-up group meets to study 
and practice make-up. Whenever high school or- 
ganizations, civic clubs or the dramatic club put 
on plays, it is always the student make-up group 
that does the make-up under the director’s guid- 
ance. It was a great triumph for “responsibility 
on the student” in Wilson High. 


The staging group holds meetings later in the 
week and learns the fine points of scenery, light- 
ing, etc. Again its influence has been felt through 
the entire school—so much so that it is one of 
the busiest clubs in the school. 
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“SKEET” 


The actors’ group studies and acts plays at its 
meetings each week. Famous plays were read 
and discussed; original sketches were encouraged. 
Good and bad stage forms were explained and 
practiced. As a result, a marked change in pro- 
ductions was noticed. 


“When a student has excelled in one of these 
three groups, how can he be rewarded?” was the 
question that we asked. We find the answer in 
the National Thespians. Student enthusiasm 
founded the honor society and that enthusiasm 
has carried it on ever since. 


General meetings of all drama groups are 
held every few weeks and well known speakers 
address the club. Teas, dances and receptions 
follow all under student direction. 


Don’t think that the plan of student control 
involves no work for the so-called director! He 
must become a guide, an advisor. The advisor 
must encourage and discourage plans; he must 
show his “stage presence” by poise in all situa- 
tions.—By Mildred B. Hahn, Director. 


A A A 
Troupe No. 234, 


Hays High School, 
Hays, Kansas. 


PUBLICITY FOR AN ALL-SCHOOL PLAY 


In choosing the mystery-comedy, “Skeet” by 
H. Davis Sappenfield,* I could see great oppor- 
tunity for clever advertising, provided I could cen- 
ter responsibility. When the idea. occurred, of 
turning the proposition over to my Public Speak- 
ing class as a project, my wonder and worry van- 
ished. 


We decided to concentrate on publicity within 
the high school during the last week, depending 
on the students to advertise outside after we had 
aroused their curiosity. To that end we divided 


* Midwest Dramatics Bureau, Abilene, Kansas. 


given by Troupe No. 234, Hays High School, Hays, 
Mrs. Blanche Bowman, Director 


Kansas 


the class into groups of three; each group was to 
be responsible for a publicity stunt each day, and, 
if possible, to make these cumulative in interest. 


The variety of characters and situations in 
“Skeet” gave the ideas for the stunts: the disap- 
pearance of Kato, the Jap; the notes of warning 
in Indian picture writing that were tied on the 
saddle and mane of Jerome, Henry’s (Skeet’s) 
horse; the disappearance of Skeet; the reporter’s 
notebook; Min’s constant surveilance of Skeet; 
the disappearance of the key to the ancient In- 
dian writing; and the parchment that was found 
in the ranch house soon after the Indian, Joe 
Moon, had been calling there. 


Accordingly, one day we displayed in the lower 
corridor a western saddle, quirt, sombrero, and a 
note on imitation parchment in weird characters, 
smeared with red to imitate blood. Above this 
was a poster labeled: “Skeet’s saddle with a note 
of warning. What happened to Skeet?” 


Another exhibit was of Indian pottery, beads, 
blanket, headband, and moccasins. Above this was 
a poster with an Indian and his horse. Below it 
was the question, “Did Joe Moon, the Haskell 
graduate, know what happened to Skeet?” 


This was followed by a pile of very colorful 
rocks and rock formations which one of the stu- 
dents had secured from a cave. The sign this 
time said, “Rocks taken by the archeologist from 
the ancient Indian ruins in Pine Canyon where 
Skeet disappeared”’. 


The next day the reporter’s notebook aroused 
much interest as it contained snapshots of the 
play cast together with such comments and ques- 
tions as: Can Florence make Marcus sweep a 
rug? Can Min ride a broncho? Will Judy get 
her man? Does the reporter make his scoop? 


On Friday, the day of the “teaser” from 
“Skeet” presented in assembly and also the play 
that night, we put up two special bulletin boards 
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Upper: THESPIAN TROUPE No. 91. 
Given by Troupe No. 91, Isaac C. Elston High School, Michigan City, Ind. 
Miss Goldie Shepherd, Director 


containing clever pictures of all the characters in 
various poses. The two that we found the best 
pictures of were Skeet and Min, the two comedy 
characters, who were also played up in our skit 
in assembly, using the old-fashioned carpet sweep- 
ers and feather duster. Upstairs and downstairs, 
everywhere, were placards prepared by the class. 
These stared one in the face, asking such ques- 
tions as: “Who stole the stone? See ‘Skeet’ in 
the High School Auditorium.” ‘‘Where was Kato? 


Lower: Cast for “CAPTAIN APPLEJACK”’ 


See ‘SSkeet’.” 
yon?” 


“Why did Joe Moon fear Pine Can- 


That night we had a full house with very 
little outside advertising in addition to hand bills, 
a notice in the local papers, and the usual inserts 
about the characters in the society columns. 


Thespian groups would be the ideal groups to 
depend upon for such advertising of all-school 
plays.—Blanche Bowman, Director. 











HOW THEY WERE STAGED / 


“BLUE MOON” 


Last December, the Dramatic Club assisted 
the Glee Clubs in the production of “Blue Moon”’. 
Since the Dramatic Club was responsible for 
everything except the music, the first problem 
was suitable scenery. 

A forest set and an indoor set constituted the 
scenery available. The first act required a setting 
in the “Palace of the Moon” and so something 
new had to be devised. 

The Thespian staging study group took over 
the project under the direction of Miss Lucia 
Ober. It was decided to buy a medium grade of 
black outing flannel and curtain the whole stage. 
The girls worked hard making the curtains but 
the final result fully justified all the labor. 

A light frame-work covered with pasteboard 
made the large moon. This was silvered and then 
covered with flitter. The whole was mounted on 
a box which was covered with black. Steps cov- 
ered with the same material led up to the moon. 
On the curtains, at the back and to the sides of 
the moon, silver stars were pinned. 

Colored lights were thrown upon the whole 
stage which had for its center the silver moon 
with the Moon Lady seated there, surrounded by 
her four attendants. At the sides and extending 
toward the footlights were the members of the 
chorus in their light colored costumes. 

When the curtains were drawn on the night 
of the performance, the oh’s and ah’s of the audi- 
ence gave approval of the setting. Some remark- 
ed that they wished the act might have lasted 
longer so that more time might have been given 
for appreciation of the whole set. 

The curtains have served for the background 
of our Christmas play, Ding Dong Bell and the 





formal throne room of the Junior-Senior Recep- 
tion. Therefore their utility has been demonstrat- 
ed for it is difficult and well-night impossible in 
a small high school to have many changes of 
scenery. 
Loine Gaines, Director 
Thespian Troupe No. 17, 
Aurora, Nebraska. 


A A A 


“SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER” 


Although it required the largest cash outlay 
and the services of more persons than any other 
play during the school year, the presentation of 
“She Stoops to Conquer” proved to be a better 
success financially than any of the other three 
major dramatic productions of the Topeka High 
Schools dramatic department during the past sea- 
son. So complete was the co-operation for the 
production of this famous old comedy that hardly 
a department in a high school of more than 2,000 
students failed to contribute its services. 

Miss Gertrude Wheeler, director of the play, 
turned over to the journalism department all 
business arrangements. Under the supervision of 
Miss Ruth E. Hunt, journalism instructor, the 
World, the school’s weekly newspaper, undertook 
the task of publicity. Not only was an unusual 
amount of space devoted to the play in the school 
paper itself, but special efforts were made both 
in and outside the school to create interest. Jour- 
nalism students gave talks in classrooms before 
all students in the building; stories and pictures 
appeared in both the local daily newspapers; let- 
ters were written to neighboring towns and schools 
vielding unexpected results. 





“THE ROAD TO YESTERDAY” (Room in the Castle) 
Salem High School, Salem, N. J., Troupe No. 127 


Miss Marie L. 


Oebrle, Director 


The art department co-operated by painting 
large posters which were displayed in schools 
throughout the city. Climaxing the publicity 
drive, a special “tiny edition” of the World ap- 
peared the evening of the production, October 
28th. Before and after the play all students en- 
rolled in the English department studied the com- 
edy and special credit was given to those who 
attended it. 

Six graduates who had been prominent actors 
during their high school days were invited to re- 
turn and assume the leading roles in the play. 
Supporting them were nine carefully selected 
undergraduate actors. 

Producing the play required the services of 
three departments, stagecraft, domestic art and 
the drama department itself. J. H. Hoehner, head 
of the stagecraft department, worked with Miss 
Wheeler in designing the sets, and supervised the 
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In content the play is ideal for high schools. 
The cast is large and can be made elastic. We used 
8 girls and 9 boys. In Acts I and IV we changed 
the expressions of 1903 to the more up-to-date 
language of 1938. 


We managed with one set of flats made of 
Samuel French’s lithograph paper scenery ;. two 
flats, representing an old door and portion of an 
old tavern; a black velvet drop, obtained through 
our costumer and a spot. 


For the studio, we placed our one set of flats 
in the position they would be for the tavern of 
Act II. This was concealed by the black velvet 
drop, whose folds we caught here and there, to 
show a needed door or window, as the accompany- 
ing cut illustrates. 

Between Act land Act II comes the first inter- 
lude. With the house in darkness we closed the 
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“THE ROAD TO YESTERDAY” 
Given by Troupe No. 127, Salem High School, Salem, N. J. 
Miss Marie L. Oebrle, Director 
construction of many of the set pieces by the 
stagecraft classes. 
Joe Lovewell, 
President of Troupe No. 210, 
Topeka High School, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


A A A 
“THE ROAD TO YESTERDAY” 


“The Road to Yesterday” has everything to 
recommend it to any audience. From a gay studio 
party of a popular London artist, they are whirl- 
ed back three hundred years through two acts of 
adventure, cruelty, thrills and romance with such 
intensity that they, like the people in the story, 
are glad to wake up in Act IV, still themselves, 
but with a better understanding of each other. 


curtains one minute. 
ly dropped over the window. Stage hands rushed 
two flats, showing the gabled roof and old door 
of the tavern to the center of the stage and held 
them. As the blue spot was flashed on, the cur- 
tains parted half way and the hero and heroine, 
garbed in the costumes of Shakespeare’s day meet 
before the door and enter the dream in this effec- 
tive manner. 

Act II followed easily. A pulley system lifted 
the drop out of sight and left the original flats 
intact for the Tavern scene. 

For the castle scene the velvet drop came down 
again with an additional section. On one part of 
the drop was painted a large window. This was 
placed over the fireplace. With all doors con- 
cealed, this gave a rich background. 


The velvet folds were quick- 
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A scene from Miss Madge Vest’s production of 
“THE DEVIL’S DISCIPLE” 
Troupe No. 243, Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn. 


The interlude that follows represents the cruel 
awakening of the dream. We closed the curtains 
a minute to remove the furniture. Re-opening 
them half-way to show nothing but the velvet 
folds for a background, we flashed on a green spot, 
which made ghastly the murder which takes place. 
As the curtains slowly closed again, we threw a 
yellow spot to encircle only the head of heroine 
as she lifted her arm to break the spell. The fade 
out of the other characters was perfect. 

Act IV, being the same as Act I, the window 
piece was pulled up, folds tacked back and furni- 
ture re-set with no effort. Of course, in all acts, 
~~ eae our furniture sets as much as pos- 
sible. 

With this plan, we found this play a compara- 
tively easy one to stage. The enthusiasm with 
which our audiences received each performance 
assues us it is worth while. For success take 
“The Road to Yesterday”. 

Miss Marie L. Oebrle, Director, 
Troupe No. 127, 
Salem High School, Salem, N. J. 


A A A 
“THE DEVIL’S DISCIPLE” 


For the first and second acts and the first two 
scenes of Act III of this play we used an adapta- 
tion of the unit set plan. 


The flats were arranged symmetrically with a 
door in the side walls up left and up right. A 
large window opening was in the back wall at 
center. To the left of this window was another 
door opening. Our flats were painted a dull grey, 
then stippled with yellow and then with blue. The 
result was a neutral background. 

In Act I the door and window frames used were 
painted to resemble rough hand-hewn woodwork, 


panelled so that angles and vertical lines predom- 
inated. The fireplace was like natural rock. The 
furniture was rough and simple. 

In Act II the door and window frames were 
changed to the white Colonial type, arched and 
panelled to emphasize width. The frieplace was 
on the opposite side of the room and was also white 
and arched. The furniture was more attractive. 
This change was made in three minutes. 


For scene I of Act III all furniutre was re- 
moved. The back wall of the set was replaced 
by tan rep curtains leaving only the flats as mask- 
ing at the side. The door openings were hung 
with blue velour curtains. This took five min- 
utes. 

For scene 2 or Act III a large table and Gothic 
chairs were moved in, taking one minute. 

For scene 3 the entire stage was used, remov- 
ing all flats and curtains and replacing them with 
wood wings, one Colonial house and a scaffold. 
The brick fence had been’ in place during the 
entire play. This change was made in less than 
five minutes. 

Miss Made Vest, Director, 
Greenwich High School, 
Greenwich, Conn. 


A A A 


“THE BLACK FLAMINGO” 


“The Black Flamingo” by Sam Jauney is one 
of the newest yet most spectacular plays now 
available for high school production. It was copy- 
righted in 1930 and is probably one of the most 
talked-of plays in the United tSates. It is a melo- 
drama in three acts, involving a cast of twenty- 
two. 

The action occurs in an old stone castle in the 
northern part of France during the year 1789. 


My 
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The play presents a complicated problem from 
every standpoint: Characterization, make-up, cos- 
tuming, lighting, sound equipment, music, danc- 
ing, properties, and doubtless the biggest—setting. 


My cast of thirteen principals, nine minors, and 
a production staff of twenty-one worked eight 
weeks in an effort to present a flawless piece of 
work. We came as near to reaching our goal as 
could be expected of any high school group. In 
fact, it was received with such enthusiasm that I 
fear we shall have a difficult time to find a suit- 
able successor. 


I shall attempt to enumerate as accurately and 
as concretely as possible the various steps of pro- 
duction, which I feel might be of help to any 
group considering this play. 


In the first place the set, which you now ob- 
serve accompanying this article, was completely 
constructed for ten dollars and fifty-five cents. 
The frame work, composed of a cheap grade of 
lumber, was covered with a heavy paper (a do- 
nation from a paper mill) upon which the rocks 
were outlined with lamp black. Each rock, in 
turn, was stippled with tan and gray kalsomine 
until a satisfactory degree of naturalness was ob- 
tanied. Care should be taken to round the corners 
of the rocks and to join them carefully at the 
doorways. The balcony and accompanying stair- 
way was very substantially built to stand the rav- 
ages of many rehearsals. The small openings in 
the balcony, which do not show particularly well 
in the picture, were arched, and the entire struc- 
ture was stained a dark brown. The balcony was 
backed with black tar paper in order to silhouette 
the characters as they passed in the dim blue 
light. The doorways were all backed with stone. 


The space surrounding the picture of the black 
flamingo was not only shaded with gray and tan 
but was high-lighted with shades of rose. 


The door beneath the balcony was of wood, 
stained dark brown, with a small trap door near 
the top. The large door was held by a huge 
wooden latch like that found in “Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood”’. 


No footlights nor borders were used, only two 
amber floods focused on opposite ends of the table. 
The side lights contained amber globes. A small 
blue light was placed within the balcony, another 
above the flamingo, and one within the fireplace, 
all of which were most effective, especially when 
the stage was in darkness. All the lights were 
under the control of a rheostat. The main points 
of action were high lighted by a baby spot. Each 
character had his own particular color of light 
according to his degree of wickedness. (A friend- 
ly note of advice—be sure to have the lighting 
complete at least a week before the performance. 
It is the greatest factor of illusion.) 


Only two costumes and two wigs were rented. 
The others were made from all sorts of odds and 
ends, in fact a whole article could easily be de- 
voted to costumes alone. For instance, ‘“‘Popo’’, 
the court fool, wore a most unusual creation. His 
trousers were fashioned from someone’s brilliant- 
ly patterned chintz draperies with a predominance 
of yellow and royal purple. Oh, yes, there were 
other delightful color combinations to catch the 
eye, or should I say, hit one in the eye. His coat 
was of purple cambric, hose of yellow cotton, a 
product from the “Five and Ten’, but, best of all 
his wig was composed of a nice piece of straw- 
colored rope, which had undergone a most suc- 
cessful process called the bob curl. He was a riot 
to behold. 


“Clotilde,” the dumber-than-dumb maid, was 
greatly assisted in her sluggishness by an over- 
sized pair of wooden shoes. And when she said, “I 
fly, Monsieur, I fly” her clattering footsteps 
little less than convulsed the audience. 


Sige. ECR. =3 





“THE BLACK FLAMINGO” 


Given by Troupe No. 250 of Central Valley High School, Greenacres, 


Miss Lotta June 


Wash. 
Miller, Director 
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“Trigaud” was a true romanticist in his tight- 
fitting, black satin breeches, full, white satin 
blouse, and long black cape lined with royal pur- 
ple. The remaining characters wore the conven- 
tional colonial costumes with the exception of the 
momb, which was suitably clad in burlap. 


With the aid of several good history books and 
a vivid imagination the make-ups were created 
with striking results. Only three of the characters 
require straight make-ups. Helpful pamphlets 
may be obtained from Max Factor in Hollywood 
to assist in some of the detail work where a his- 
tory book picture may fall short. The only putty 
nose we used was for the character of ““Bossange’”, 
the old man in the chimney. He wore a tattered 
robe of burlap, partially covered with long strands 
of grap crepe hair to give the effect of dried moss. 
High lights, shadows and black tooth enamel pro- 
duced a most horrible apparition. 


The long, white fingers, which extended down 
the chimney to extricate its victim, were produced 
by first giving them a heavy coat of liquid powder, 
then extending the length of the fingers by draw- 
ing heavy black lines far past the natural joints 
into the hand. Adhesive tape was then fashioned 
to a point at the tip of each finger to give added 
length. We even painted false nails and knuckles, 
which were really not necessary. Blue cords on 
the white arms, made with a blue dermatograph 
pencil, also added to the horror of the spectacle. 


The boy, who was lifted up the chimney, was 
actually carried by his neck by an individual who 
stood on a high platform behind the fireplace. 
He simply leaned over the top, fastened his hands 
securely about his neck, and dragged the victim 
slowly upward. As soon as the boy’s head was out 
of sight he extended his arms upward and pulled 
himself out by the assistance of two other boys. 


The sound effects in conjunction with the 
quickly changing lights required a great deal of 
patient and careful timing. Before the curtain 
parted at the beginning a full two minutes of 
thunder and wind was used to put the audience 
in the proper mood. Then a very slow curtain 
disclosed a dark stage slightly high-lighted by the 
dim blue lights, giving the black flamingo a 
ghastly appearance and the back ground of the 
balcony the effect of an unnatural cloud about to 
take form in some horrible apparition. 


Slowly a candle appears in the balcony, held in 
a long white arm. It is Clotilde. She descends 
the stairs, lights the wall lanterns; a horrible 
strain from a violin is heard in the chimney; she 
shrieks and falls, face down. A most appropriate 
beginning for that which is to follow. 


The wind machine was built from scraps of 
lath, made into a cylinder about three feet long 


and a foot and one-half in diameter. A crank was 
attached to one end of the axis. This structure 
was placed on a stand with a piece of canvas nail- 
ed to the base and extending over the cylinder, 
weighted by a board on the opposite side. By 
turning the crank at various degrees of speed a 
most natural result can be obtained. 


The thunder was a more simple matter. We 
hung a large piece of sheet metal, about seven by 
four feet. By working out different twists we 
were able to obtain very convincing thunder. The 
timing had to be carefully worked out so as to 
have the storm grow in intensity when the door 
was opened, and to rise in a lesser degree when 
the trap door was opened. 


To give the effect of the sudden flash, in act 
one, a tinbeaker, containing a small amount of 
flash light powder, was placed on the table. Con- 
nected to this were two exposed copper wires join- 
ed by a piece of tin foil. By pushing a button 
off stage the current passed through the powder 
thus igniting it. The effect was sufficiently start- 
ling to raise the entire audience from their seats. 


For approaching horse use your hands, palms 
down and beat upon a table top in a “horse-like 
rhythm” (acquire by practice). A pair of hands 
is required for each horse. In other words a car- 
riage drawn by four horses would require four 
persons. 


The biggest problem was to have a boy appear 
to play a violin on stage while from off stage the 
true violinist substituted. This was so carefully 
worked out that people are still arguing as to the 
authenticity of the boy violinist. 


The properties were not as a whole difficult. 
For a time we were at a loss as to what to use for 
a roast pig. The dawn came in due time, and we 
decided to mold one from clay. This having been 
accomplished, the next problem was to take away 
that raw look. Some nice, dark brown face pow- 
der produced a most appetizing pig along with 
some greenery. 


By covering a regular violin with white cloth 
we solved the difficulty of the white violin in 
the balcony. 


If there are any questions that I have failed to 
answer I should be glad to give any assistance be- 
cause I sincerely feel that this play is worth all 
the effort thta can be expended. My advice is 
not to attempt this play unless you have at least 
eight weeks of daily rehearsal and several Sat- 
urdays in which to spend the whole day. The 
details cannot otherwise be complete. 


Lotta June Miller, Director, 
Troupe No. 250, 

Central Valley High School, 
Greenacres, Wash. 
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EVERAL additions have been made to our list 
of reduced royalty plays of last year. These 
plays are available to members of The Na- 

tional Thespians only, and application for reduc- 
tions must be made on the authorized form issued 
from the central office. Application blanks for 
Reduced Royalty Plays are furnished upon request 
by the National Secretary-Treasurer of The Na- 
tional Thespians. 

The central office was unable to secure reduced 
royalty rates on certain plays suggested by the 
troupes. The publishers have expressed their 
willingness, however, to consider the handicaps of 
the various individual producers and to make re- 
ductions if the authors will consent. It is highly 
advisable, therefore, that our troupe directors 
begin royalty negotiations early enough to permit 
some sort of satisfactory agreement in time for 
production. 

Directors are urged to keep in mind that re- 
ductions are available only on the plays mentioned 
below. Royalty agreements for plays not on this 
list must be made directly with the publishers. 

Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, New 
York City, offers reductions on the following 
plays. The royalty on several of these plays is 
$50 a performance. The reductions range from $5 
to $20 a performance: 

Catalogue Our Special 





Fee Rate 
Your Uncle Dudley.................000000000000000... $50 $35 
Ea Le Ee 50 35 
Hay Fever ............. UE IMs nd REO SINE 50 35 
aa aa ear at 50 oo 
mromem Dishes ..........................-.......-..-...... 50 35 
i ce sacha aecieibdcnaakieuias 50 3D 
Berkeley nee SL TE 35 
Silver Cord . el eer ee 35 
Aren’t We All 200 -occeccceeceeeeeeeen .... 5O 3D 
The Devil In the Cheese...............0.......... 50 35 
The Goose Hangs High.............. ............. 50 35 
Captain Applejack _.......000......0000000..c.o... 50 35 
TS eee eee 50 3D 
In Love With Love.............00000000000...... ‘eine 50 3 
This Thing Called Love..........00000.000......... 50 35 
The Cat and the senate Seiler aiiae tenes 50 35 
| | RESTLESS eee Wiaienbetid 50 30 
| aan Ten 50 35 
Pamuy Useteire ......................... in eee 50 35 
Ee ne eee ree 50 30 
memes Party ............................. ERA 50 30 
I asa ad a tale) os 4 50 30 
aa 50 30 
» EES ee ee 50 30 
ane 25 20 
a ee eee eee Se 25 20 
iia i a 25 20 
The Black a a fo 25 20 
EES ee eeeer ee ores 25 20 
SSI Sie Ia ee ee 25 20 
a 25 20 
SENSES ER A a Bees 25 20 
Green Grow the Lilacs....................0........ 25 20 
Mr. Lazarus ..............................-0.-.. jason 25 20 
Intimate Strangers .........................0..0000 25 20 
ae eave eee 25 15 
tl 25 15 
Re anne nen 25 15 


£ ve 
a at laa 








ELI RTT 25 15 
I ooncccnecaceevonnscasaeossuoswnnsae iene a 15 
EAI CEPT TET 25 15 
Johnny Get Your Gu0m.............................. 25 t5 
| re RIT a ine ne 25 15 
Quincy Adams Sawyer Te Ree mes 25 15 
cee 15 
I 25 15 
Once Upon A Time..........0..00.....000...0.---..... 95 15 
ERIC SIAR CE eer asatannes eee na Be 25 15 
On the Hiring a aoe ta 25 15 


“The Family Upstairs,” “In Love With Love’, 
“The Cat and the Canary”, “Your Uncle Dudley”, 
“Outward Bound”, “Jonesy”, “Broken Dishes’”’, 
and “This Thing Called Love” may not be pro- 
duced in stock towns unless permission in writing 
is first obtained from Samuel French. 


Longmans, Green and Company, 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, have granted the National Thes- 
plans special royalty reductions on each of the 
popular plays listed below. DIRECTORS ARE 
REQUESTED TO TAKE SPECIAL NOTE THAT 
PRICES VARY IN MOST INSTANCES AC- 
CORDING AS TO WHETHER OR NOT A DI- 
RECTOR’S MANUSCRIPT IS USED. 





Reduced Royalties Usual 

Without With Royalty 

Play Director’s Director’s Charged 

Manuscript Manuscript Non-memb’s 

The Busybody .............. $15.00 0 $25.00 
The Tightwaad .................. 15.00 20.00 25.00 
The Call of the Banshee 15. 00 20.00 25.00 
Second Childhood .......... 15.00 20.00 25.00 
A Lucky Break................ 15.00 20.00 25.00 
Her Friend the King...... 15.00 20.00 25.00 
The New Poov................ 15.00 20.00 25.00 
The Millionaire ................ 15.00 20.00 25.00 
Loose Ankles .................... 15.00 20.00 25.00 
The Boomer .................... 10.00 15.00 
The Inner Cirele.............. a 10.00 15.00 
My Irish Cinderella ........ 5 —— 10.00 


The plays listed are all comparatively easy to 
stage, and they are especially adapted for high 
school production. 

Row, Peterson & Company, 1911 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois; 131 E. 23rd Street, New York 
City; and 149 New Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco, herewith list the most popular plays of their 
catalog. The royalty is 15% of the gross re- 
ceipts, with a maximum charge of $25.00. There 
i sno minimum charge. Even if the receipts are 
very small, due to a reduction in admission fees, 
the percentage rate still applies. It is a plan that 
is equally fair for the small and the large schools. 

While no reduction can be made in the royalty 
for a single performance, National Thespians may 
secure a 50% reduction on the second production 
of the play if the request is made through an 
authorized representative of the school. 

Special low rates for a second performance of 
a given Gateway play may be secured by 
National Thespian groups. Write to the home 
office at Evanston, Illinois. 


Plays preceded by an asterisk are new publi- 
cations. 
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Full-Length Plays One-Act Plays 
*The Heathers at Home.......................... 6M. 6W. *Two Hundred Riders.............................. 4M. 4W. 
*The Volunteer Wife................. alee 4M. 6W. — aaa soniieencccconomenenbieeea italia — 2W. 
* —_— . ewr “Sky-Podder ............................................ ' 
— the Clock Strikes......................-....... om. ow. a. OM. 3W. 
A Paragraph for Lunch........................ 6M. 6W. *wWhat’s Best for Ann....................... 2M. 1W. 
*A Character Intrudes...............0............ 7M. 3W. *Privately Printed _................00...00000...... 2M. rid 
hirt Sleeves... ee ND i sicccsnnitcicenneienssesscsnnsznnonsen _— 2M. 2W. 
va an Mow. “At the Sacred Well (Extras) 7M. 2W. 
TID anna nnnnnmnneennennnnevonnnnnorncnnnnenennnes 11M. - *The Edge of the Law _...................... AM. 
eappemess for Hix...................-...........--..: 38M. 3W. *White Glory —.....0...00...20.:c0:cccccccceeeeeeeee 3M. 1W. 
Heart Trouble 0... BM. BW. ee es as atnhinisabineiunsatananinonetinanneasinns a — 
- 4 e Black Valise ........................... wae ; ; 
In the Octagon — sexoniaaphitacabeigndeicnenndane —. 2W. The Gypsy sein ana arcs ae OM. QW. 
The King Rides By...............0--......... . 6M. 6W. The High Heart 5M. 2W. 
Listen, World! se .... BM. 5W. A Message from Khufu .......................... 4M. o 
; renee . | ~ I Mn caccencdeccsccncecnnccessnesnscnnne 5M. 1W. 
The McMurray Chin.............................-.... 4M. TW. ne Sten tei micacinanmaicee AM. 3W. 
Man or Mouse.............. citeiiinn sadn meal 8M. 6W. The Sphinx 2M. 1W. 
Once In a Lifetime............--2-..200.-e.. . 6M. TW. Storm Before Sunset .................000...0...... 4M. 38W. 
The Valley of Lost Men .......................... 5M. 
Out of the Fog..................... aoeousneinten m. 6W. —— eee. 10M. 2W. 
I ano incccticecescnncvncccnnsnnsnsccvoseniccsoncnne 5M. 4W. 
Regatta _..... eee eee ceatiasacieonnaiaianetul 6M. 6W. The royalty on a one-act play is 15% of the 
The Treasure Chest 2M. 6W. gross receipts, with a maximum of $10.00 where 
The Whi Bee 8M. AW the play is used alone on a program. If the play 
° + ‘diac aiaiguauaaumuamaamamatat ers ‘ is produced with other plays, the maximum is 
The Woofenpoof .............. nececennnennnenenmsemes 4M. 4W. $5.00. Where no admission is charged, the rate 
SR iiiceicisnatincecdiceninnennnaeineni unseen 7M. 3W. is $5.00. 





Banquet Scene from “TO THE LADIES” 
Given by Troupe No. 210, Topeka High School, Topeka, Kansas 
iss Gertrude Wheeler, Director of Dramatics 
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Among Our BEST THESPIANS 


DEV BEIGE BEIGE OED BLDG BEI] BLIG OLD BEDE BEG BEG OLD BLIGE OLDS OLDS BLDG BLDG DOLD OL316 OLIUB 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Thespians whose names appear under 
this department have been awarded special recognition 
for their excellent work done in dramatics among the 


MISS ROBERTA MAPES 
Troupe No. 1, Natrona County High School 
Casper Wyoming 

Roberta Mapes has displayed a devotion and loyalty 
to the dramatic art with sincerity of effort and coopera- 
tion rarely found in a high scnool student. With splendid 
ability and an enthusiasm for the best, Roberta is most 
deserving of the honor of best Thespian. 


A A A 
MISS BARBARA STEELE 


Troupe No. 3, East Fairmont High School 
Fairmont, West Virginia 


Barbara Steele well de- 
serves the honor of best Thes- 
pian from Troupe No. 3. Be- 
sides her splendid work in 
several major plays, she has 
achieved unusual success with 
one-act plays. Her superb 
work in the play, “Mansions” 
won for her the honor of 
ays “Best Individual Perform- 
ee Sey ance” at the State One-Act 
io Play Tournament, sponsored 
4 + SeBeT AEA = ©6©6hby «the Thespians of West 
; ‘ , me 3 fl: “2  .*% P . Virginia. : 

0: oo VG ’ aoe Barbara has also won 
i iar high honors in oratory. She 
a era wee won the West Virginia Ora- 
tory Contest, 1932-33 by vir- 
tue of which she. was also awarded a four-year scholar- 

ship at West Virginia University. 

A A A 
MISS DOROTHY KEMPER 
Troupe No. 17, Aurora High School 
Aurora, Nebraska 

Aurora High School presents as its best Thespian the 
Dramatic Club President, Dorothy Kemper. 

Her unobtrusive efficiency coupled with her ability for 
apt characterization has won for her leading roles in 
many high school productions. 

Troupe No. 17 is happy to award this honor to Dorothy 
who has been a clever make-up artist, a fine actress and 
a very able director. 
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A A A 
MISS DALORES MAURER 


Troupe No. 25, Lincoln Community High School 
Lincoln, Illinois 


To Dalores Maurer is awarded this honor for her 
outstanding work in dramatics during her high school 
career. She appeared in “Snow White” during her sopho- 
more year. As a junior she played the leading role in 
“Skidding”, and during her senior year she has appeared 
as the sophisticated Augusta in “The Youngest” and the 
lovable Meg in the senior play, “Little Women”. She has 


troupes of which they are members. In almost all cases 
these Thespians were selected as the most valuable and 
outstanding Thespians in their troupes. 


worked on stage crews, shifting scenery willingly, and 
has served as director of a sophomore class play. 

Because of her personality, her willingness to cooper- 
ate, her outstanding leadership and dependability, her real 
dramatic ability, in short, because she possesses in a re- 
markable degree all the qualities of a good Thespian, we 
are proud to have Dalores represent us as our best Thes- 
pian. 

A A A 
RANDAL SAMPLES 
Trupe No. 30, Big Sandy District High School 
Clendenin, West Virginia 

Randal Samples won the distinction of best Thespian 
by virtue of his having appeared in five major produc- 
tions; namely, “Fast Workers”, “It Won’t Be Long Now”, 
“Her Husband’s Wife”, “Thespian Revue of 1933”, and 
“Spooks”. He also has been the mainspring in all of our 
publicity campaigns, having made most of the art posters 
and cut stencils for handbills. He is also a good stage 
hand and has assisted in the painting of four complete 
sets. On top of all of this, he is an all around good fellow 
and a fine student. 


A A A 
MISS NELLIE ROBINSON 


Troupe No. 50, Theodore Roosevelt High School 
Wyandotte, Michigan 

Superior ability in the portrayal of difficult roles and 
the spirit of a true trouper were the deciding factors in 
the election of Miss Nellie Robinson as the ideal Thespian 
of Troupe No. 50. 

It was for her exceptional work in the junior play, 
“The Wasp’s Nest”, that Miss Robinson was elected to 
the National Thespians. Her dramatic activities up to 
this time had also been of very good quality. 

Major roles in the senior play, “It Won’t Be Long 
Now”, and in the two Thespian plays, “The Patsy” and 
“The Call of the Banshee”, followed her election to the 
dramatic group. 

In the sponsoring of activities by the Thespians, Miss 
Robinson was always among the first to help. In all 
Thespian activities it was she who led. In her senior year, 
Nell was elected secretary of the local troupe. 

A A A 
DONALD BORNOR 
Troupe No. 52, Dalton High School 
Dalton, Massachusetts 

No one has been so willing nor so responsive as Don 
concerning his Thespian duties. He has done excellent 
work in the plays, “Diggin’ Up the Dirt” and “Polly With 
a Past”. He was president of the club for the past year 
and has served faithfully in directing a one-act play, “The 
Trysting-Place”. He has also cooperated in helping to 
secure properties for plays and has been a shining example 
of a good Thespian. 
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BILL O’KEEFFE 


Troupe No. 55, Beaver High School 
Bluefield, W. Va. 

Bill O’Keeffe was chosen by his fellow society mem- 
bers as the best Thespian in Troupe No. 55. He was an 
active member throughout his senior year, being elected 
president for the second semester. He took leading roles in 
both of the society’s one-act plays. His cooperation, earn- 
estness, and amiability have made him a favorite both in 
the society and in the high school. 

A A A 
BOB ODE 
Troupe No. 73, Manistee High School 
Manistee, Michigan 

Bob Ode was the almost unanimous choice for our 
“Best Thespian”. Bob was taken into the troupe early in 
his junior year through his splendid portrayal of Jerry 
in “Peg o’ My Heart”. Since then he has been a member 
of worth and merit both in the field of acting and as 
efficient help in the other work which gces to make up a 
truly successful dramatic production. His interpretation 
of the prince in “Figureheads” had life and color in 
abundance and yet he proved, without question, his versa- 
tility when he played the part of the serious and staid 
butler in “Money in the Air”, 


MISS GRACE POTTER 


Troupe No. 76 
Lewiston Senior High School 
Lewiston, Idaho 

Grace Potter was chosen 
as the best Natinal Thespian 
of Troupe No. 76. She was 
chosen because of her fine 
portrayal of the part of Jane 
in “The Romantic Age”, and 
the part of Aunt Milly in 
“Skidding’”’. She has been a 
willing and cheerful worker, 
cooperating with everyone. 


A A A 
ADRAENNE HIGGONBOTHAM 
Troupe No. 82, Etowah High School 
Ttowah, Tennessee 

Troupe No. 82 very proudly presents Adraenne as 
Best Thespian. She is a junior, an honor student, a bas- 
ketball star, and an outstanding dramatic enthusiast. She 
has played the major role this year in both her class play 
and our introductory Thespian play. Before coming to 
us she had played the title role in “Pollyanna”. Hats 
off to Adraenne! 





A A A 
BILL TOLAND 


Troupe No. 85, Mission Senior High School 
Mission, Texas 

Bill was chosen as the best Thespian of Troupe No. 85 
because he possesses the excellent ability to interpret any 
kind of role assigned to him, and do it well! Our best 
Thespian not only enjoys acting, but is willing to do any- 
thing to make the play, or the Troupe, a grand success. 

Billy demonstrated his dramatic ability effectively in 
the role of “Remorse” in “Laff That Off”, and as Cecil 


Pericles Bernard in “Cappy Ricks’. He also showed un- 
usual talent in the role of Nabb in “Submerged”, which 
was our contest number. 


EMMETT 
JACKSON 
Troupe No. 91 
Isaac C. Elston High 
School 
Michigan City, Ind. 

Emmett Jackson 
had the part of Ab- 
ner Ketcham in “A 
Lucky Break”, the 
junior class play. He 
played the part of 
John Baldwin in 
“The Confessional’. 
He had the part of 
Ambrose Applejohn, 
the lead, in “Captain 
Applejack”. Emmett 
also had the leading 
role of Ned Baxter 
in an operetta called 
“Tulip Time”, 

Emmett was 
chosen best Thespian 
because of his schol- 
astic and dramatic 
ability. 





A A A 
MISS NEOMA JACKSON 


Troupe No. 93, Stillwater High School 
Stillwater, Minnesota 

The outstanding Thespian of Troupe No. 93 is Miss 
Neoma Jackson, who ranks high both for the number of 
roles she has done successfully, and for the fine spirit 
she has shown. She has exemplified the qualities for 
which the club stands—willingness to work hard and con- 
sistently, and a spirit of helpful cooperation with director, 
and other players. 

A A A 
MISS EVELYN TROUTMAN 


Troupe No. 94, York Community High School 
Elmhurst, Illinois 
Evelyn Troutman has been known for two years as 
York’s outstanding comedy actress. She played in “The 
Teeth of the Gift Horse”, “In His Footsteps”, and “The 
Unseen” which are all one-act plays. She sent the audi- 
ences into uproars of delight as Miss Curtis in “The 
Charm School” and as Susan Throttle in “Quality Street”, 
which were the junior and senior plays, respectively. 
In addition to these activities, Evelyn was president 
of the Thespians this year. 


A A A 
MISS SARAH ANNA FRAMPTON 


Troupe No. 100, Bellefontaine High School 
Bellefontaine, Ohio 


Miss Frampton has in every way proven herself worthy 
of the title, “Our Best Thespian”. She has always been 
east for such unusual character roles and plays them 
with perfection and ease. She has served as vice president 
of both Advanced Dramatics Club and The National Thes- 
pians and is to be congratulated for her willingness to 
work hard, her high standards and her dependableness. 
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GEORGGE ROESSER 


Troupe No. 108, Kenmore Senior High School 
Kenmore, N. Y. 


Among our Thespians there is one who, during the 
past two years, has stood first in dramatic ability. The 
members of the audience who witnessed an after-school 
performance of “The Valiant” will testify to his sincerity. 
Others will tell you of his ability to make them laugh, as 
he did in the role of the slightly inebriated gentleman in 
“The Brat”. The entire student body still recalls the 
pleasure with which it viewed the one-act play ‘“Sub- 
merged”. The role of the coward was assigned to this 
outstanding Thespian and was portrayed in his usual ex- 
cellent manner. 

Taking the high school dramatic record of George 
Roesser as a unit, it is one of which any Thespian could 
be proud. It is one which entitles him to the role of 
“Best Thespian”’. 


A A A 
MISS BETSY ANN MOHEAD 


Troupe No. 113, Elizabeth Dorr High School 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


In the best judgment of a large majority of members 
of Troupe No. 113 Betsy Ann Mohead most nearly exem- 
plifies the traits embodied in the title, “Best Thespian”. 
This Thespian played with outstanding merit the role of 
grandmother, Mrs. Widdimore, in “The Gypsy Trail’, a 
three-act play; a leading role in “Highness”; several minor 
roles in one-act plays, and has served efficiently at various 
times as stage manager, and as vice president of the 
troupe for 1932-33. 


A A A 
JEROME GORDON 


Troupe No. 122, Newport News High School 
Newport News, Va. 


Jerome Gordon began his 
interest in dramatics in the 
advertising field. For the 
first time in the history of 
the Newport News Drama 
Department, a student was 
able to take entire charge of 
the advertising campaign, 
preparing stories, advertise- 
ments, special stunts, and 
handling the entire matter in 
a most efficient way. Jerome 
did this work for ‘“House- 
party”, “Royal Family”, and 
“The Hottentot”. He was honored later in the semester 
by being the only under-graduate included in a play 
given by outstanding alumni of the department for the 
benefit of the Patron’s League. In this play he took 
the main part in “Mr. Pim Passes By”. For the senior 
play in February he took the character lead in “Station 
A wm By 





Clinton Hodder and Jane Lewis were voted best Thes- 
pians for the second semester, 1932-33. 


A A A 


BILLY MULLANEY 


Troupe No. 128, Pontiac Township High School . 
Pontiac, Illinois 


Billy Mullaney was selected by Troupe 128 as our best 
Thespian because of his native ability to interpret various 
types of characters intelligently. He has a winning per- 
sonality and is an able actor. Billy has starred in the 
“The Man in the Bowler Hat”, “Tiger 


House”, “Clarence”, and “Suppressed Desires’’. 


following plays: 


A A A 


OTTO “TOD” KOCH 


Troupe No. 146, Pekin Community High School 
Pekin, Illinois 


“Tod,” now only a junior, has been prominent in all 
school activities. While an underclassman, he played the 
roles of Tony Cavendish in “The Royal Family” and of 
Hamilton T. Holland in “The Nut Farm”, the annual 
Thespian plays. He had the honor of portraying the role 
of Joe in “Mansions”, which won the class B division of 
the Knox College one-act play tournament in 1932. This 
year Pekin High School entered “The Minuet’, with “Tod” 
playing the Marquis, in the Illinois Wesleyan College one- 
act play tournament and tied for first place. Not only 
a good actor, “Tod” also has a splendid singing voice, and 
has starred in “’Miss Cherry Blossom”, “The Chimes of 
Normandy’, and “The Mikado’. Now at the end of the 
school year he is playing the part of “The Master Builder” 
in the commencement pageant, “The Temple of Life’. 
During the year he has proved himself a capable president 
of Troupe 146, and has been selected as president of the 
troupe again for next year. 


A A A 


MISS RUTH ELLA 


QUACKENBUSH 
‘Troupe No. 149 


Paragould High School 
Paragould, Ark. 


Ruth Ella has been en- 
rolled in the Department of 
Oratory and Dramatic Art 
for the past six years. 

She has a striking person- 
ality and unusual poise. 

In the recent Drama Con- 
test she won individual hon- 
ors as the troupe’s outstanding player. 


She is the new secretary of Troupe No. 149 for 1933-34. 
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MARTIN KANGAS 


Troupe No. 163, Harbor High School 
Ashtabula, Ohio 


Martin Kanzgas has made 
an exceptionally fine record 
in high school dramatics. 

He has played major roles 


in “The Nut Farm”, “The 
Call of the Banshee’, “The 
Pot Boiler’, “In the Zone”, 


“Submerged”, “The Maker of 
Dreams”, “Three Pills in a 
Bottle’, “God Winks”, and 
“Thank You, Doctor’. He has 
also had leading roles in three 
operettas, “The Count and 
the Co-ed”, “Tulip Time”, 
and “Robin Hood”. 

Martin has been a Thes- 
pian for two years and for the past year he has been 
president of “Ye Merrie Players’, dramatic club of Har- 
bor High School. 





A A A 
MISS BERNICE GOLDBERG 


Troupe No. 165, Eveleth Senior High School 


Eveleth, Minnesota 


Miss Goldberg was select- 
ed best Thespian of Troupe 
No. 165 for her contributions 
to the society, her participa- 
tion in school plays, and for 
assistance on the _ technical 
staff for various productions. 

She has taken part in the 
following one-acts: “The Pur- 
ple Dream”, “Indian Sum- 
mer’, “Box and Cox’, “The 
Siege”, “The Rector’, and 
“Babbitt’s Boy”, and also in 





the two-act farce, “Zara- 
gueta”, the National Tres- 


pian play for which she was also property mistress. 
Since 1931 she has been the troupe secretary and dur- 
ing the past year, was also treasurer. 
Because of her splendid contributions to the high school 
department of dramatics, Troupe No. 165 takes pride in 
being represented by Miss Goldberg. 


A A A 
MISS ANNA BRIGHT 


Troupe No. 171, Grafton High School 
Grafton, W. Va. 


Anna, who was president of our troupe this year, is 
outstanding as Thespian, student, and leader in all forms 
of school activity. She has played numerous major roles, 
and directed the Sophomore play, “With the Help of 
Pierrette”, which won the inter-class one-act play tourna- 
ment sponsored by our troupe. 








LESTER WILLSON 


Troupe No. 175, Gallatin County High School 
Bozeman, Montana 


Lester Willson was chosen by Troupe 175 as their 
best Thespian for 1932-33. He was awarded the medal 
for best actor at the Little Theater Tournament. Later in 
the year he portrayed leading parts in the annual Parrot 
Play and in the senior play. Lester was the president of 
Troupe No. 175 this year. 

A A A 


AUDLEY McKENZIE 


Troupe No. 189, Magnolia District High School 
Matewan, West Virginia 
Audley McKenzie is accorded this honor for his role 
as sheriff in “Sun-Up”, for his unusual ability in con- 
structing sets upon an impossible stage, for offering his 
services for other tasks after his work was completed, 
and for his loyalty to the troupe and the director. 


A A A 
EDWARD MARK 


Troupe 191, Webster Groves High School 
Webster Groves, Mo. 


No student in our dra- 
matic department has ever 
more rightfully deserved the 
honor of “valuable Thespian” 
than Edward Mark. 

During the 1932-33 season 
he has been chief electrician 
and carpenter for the follow- 
ing major productions: “The 


Importance of Being Earn- 
est”, “The Fool’, “Outward 


Bound”, and “Shirt Sleeves’”’. 
He was electrician for the 
senior play, “Seven Chances”. 
He has served as stage man- 
aged for the three major productions of the music depart- 
ment, including “The Mikado” and “Pinafore”. In any ¢a- 
pacity connected with that most important “backstage”, 
Mr. Mark has been an untiring and capable worker. 
A A A 
MISS ARLENE ANDRUS 
Troupe 193 
Simsbury High School 
Simsbury, Conn. 





The qualifications which 
have made her the _ unani- 
mous choice of judges in try- 
outs for the leads in “The 
Whole Town’s Talking” and 
“The Lucky Break”, have won 
for her the honor of being 
selected the best Thespian,— 
poise, personality, stage pres- 
ence, versatility and plastic- 
ity. In addition, she is secretary for 1932-33. 
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MISS MARY ELIZABETH FOSTER 


Troupe No. 198, Grove High School 
Paris, Tenn. 


If loyalty, courage, and sheer ability for doing things 
are factors in determining the best, then certainly our 
local Thespian group has chosen the best member wisely. 
As this year’s president of our Thespian Club, Mary 
Elizabeth Foster gave us her time, her talents, and her 
friendship. During the year she played major roles in 
several plays, among them the annual senior play. She 
was this year a member of the National Honor Society, a 
certificate graduate in expression, winner of first place in 
the humorous division of the Tennessee State High School 
Contest, the senior to whom the medal for loyalty and 
achievement was awarded, and with it all the happiest, 
most earnest, and altogether likeable person imaginable. 

A A A 


GEORGE LESLIE 


Troupe No. 200, Charleston High School 
Charleston, W. Va. 

George Leslie was chosen as the outstanding Thespian 
of the Charleston, W. Va. chapter. He was elected into 
the local organization in his junior year and when a senior 
was made president. He has had leading roles in: “To 
the Ladies’, “The Ghost Story’, “The Minuet”, “Back 
Home”, “The Other Side’, “Sounding Brass’, “Captain 
Applejack”, “The Curtain’, and Seventh Heaven”. 

A A A 
JOHN DOBLE 
Troupe No. 201, Great Neck High School 
Great Neck, New oYrk 

Although John is one of our newest Thespians, we 
elected him to represent our troupe on the strength of his 
two characterizations of this year. His first role was that 
of Roscoe Crosby in “The Thirteenth Chair’. His second 
performance as John Carteret in “Smilin’ Through”, was 


heralded by many to be one of the finest performances 
seen on the amateur stage. 


A A A 
CHARLES BOGER, Jr. 
Troupe No. 202, Pan Players, Concord High School 
Concord, North Carolina 


Charles Boger, Jr., is presented to 
the nation’s Thespians as the best 
from Troupe No. 202. 

The spirit of the honor organiza- 
tion has radiated from him throughout 
the two years that Concord High 
School has been a member of National 
Thespians. 

From this first appearance as the 
clever Art in “Laff That Off’, he cap- 
tivated the hearts of his audiences and 
held them attentively through the 
roles of first the delightful William in 
“Duley”, and on into the intricate combination of Crocherd, 
alias Felix Armond, alias Colonel Piggott in “In the Next 
Room”, and to Mr. Morgan in the grim tragedy of ven- 
geance, “The Whips of Time”; and from there to the alert 
and charming Knave in “The Knave of Hearts’, and then 
to the gripping and cowardly Brice in “Submerged”. As 





stage manager for “Clarence”, or a pirate in May Day 
dances he was no whit less a trouper, an actor, and a 
blue-blooded Thespian. 
A A A 
MISS CLEO OCHSENBEIN 
Troupe No. 205, Arkansas Senior High School 
Texarkana, Ark. 

Our best Thespian of Troupe No. 205 was Cleo Ochsen- 
bein, a member of the sophomore class. She was president 
of the dramatic club, which had thirty-five members, and 
of the Thespian Troupe which comprised the inner circle 
of the dramatic culb. She was the outstanding character 
in the three-act comedy, “The Heart of Jane”, and was 
awarded first place in the reading contest of the literary 
meet of District Ten of this state. 


A A A 
JOE LOVEWELL 
Troupe No. 210, Topeka High School 
Topeka Kansas 
As actor, director and ex- 
ecutive, Joe Lovewell merits 
his place as ranking Thespian 
of Topeka High School. He 
was a charter member of 
Troupe 210 and has served it 
as secretary and as presi- 
dent. In his two years as a 
Thespian, he has played six 
roles of widely varying types 
in the following productions: 
“The Wedding”, “The Patsy”, 
‘*‘Merry Andrew”, “She 
Stoops to Conquer”, “To the 
Ladies”, and “Believe Me 
Xantippe”’. His versatility, 
his thoroughness, his keen sense of the dramatic, and his 
enthusiasm have made his leadership outstanding in the 
dramatic department. 


A A A 
ARTHUR HALL 
Troupe No. 213, Central High School 
Red Wing, Minn. a 
We chose Arthur Hall as our best | 
Thespian on the basis of the num- | } 
ber of points won in dramatics by | 
our honor system. He has taken | © 
parts in “The Goose Hangs High”, | 
“In the Next Room”, and “The Im- | 
portance of Being Earnest”, in © 
which he did an especially good 
piece of work as Algernon Mon- 
crieff. He also played in “Robin 
Hood”, and in_ several one-act 
plays, among them, “The Drums of 
Oude”, and “Figureheads”. He was president of the 
High School Players. 
A A A 


MISS PEARL BODEN 


Troupe No. 215, Stambaugh High School 
Stambaugh, Michigan 


Pearl Boden has a charming personality and out- 
standing dramatic ability. Besides being an efficient 
president and a loyal enthusiastic Thespian, she has given 
splendid performances as Natalyia in “The Proposal”, 
Sylvia in “Second Childhood”, the princess in “The Far 
Away Princess”, and Rosalind in “As You Like It’. 
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MISS MARIAN LEE WITHERUP 


Troupe No. 230, Pennsylvania Avenue High School 


Cumberland, Md. 


Re-elected president of the Penn Hi Dramatic Club, 
president of Troupe No. 230, and the best Thespian, 
Marion Lee Witherup is the first member in the history 
of the P. H. D. C. to be accorded this triple honor. 

She has proven herself a versatile actress and an ex- 
cellent executive. A personality that commands while it 
charms and a character that is worthy of admiration 
are hers. 


A A A 


LilEL SCHCONMAKER 
Troupe No. 235 
Little Theatre 

Ellenville High School 
Ellenville, N. Y. 


A charter member of the 
troupe, Ethel reached the 
peak of her dramatic ability 
in her portrayal of “Mitzi” 
in Channing Pollock’s “The 
Enemy”, the senior play this 
year. 

She also gave distin- 
guished performances as Es- 
telle in “Skidding’’; as one of the leads in the musical com- 
edy, “Jerry of Jericho Road”, and in the one-act play, “The 
Ghost”. She has always cooperated cheerfully with the 
faculty and students and proven herself a real Thespian. 





A A A 


DAVID W. PARKS 


Troupe No. 247, Wilson High School, Easton, Pa. 


Wilson High School presents versatile David Parks as 
its best Thespian. He has taken leading roles in operettas 
for the past thre years, and has had juvenile leads in the 
senior play and Dramatic Club productions. Add to that 
his artistic ability in make-up, and we find him a worthy 
member of Thespian “Hall of Fame”. 











ALBERT WESSON 
Troupe No, 249, L. C. Humes High School 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Albert Wesson, a charter member of Troupe No. 249 
was selected as the outstanding Thespian. He is a tal- 
ented youth with a fine spirit of helpfulness toward his 
associates and director. He has had major roles in such 
plays as “The Man Without a Country”, “The Dust of the 
Road’, and “Tatters’”, and “Sauce for the 
As Mr. Holland 
We 


regret very much that this is Albert’s senior year, but we 


has directed 


, 


Goslings”, for presentation in assembly. 


in “The Nut Farm’, he was never out of character. 
are confident that he will always be a Thespian. 
A A A 


MISS MARGARET GILLESPIE 


Troupe No. 250, Central Valley High School 
Greenacres, Washington 


A most outstanding and charming girl is Miss Mar- 
garet Gillespie, a freshman and president of our local or- 
ganization. She played the feminine lead in “The Black 
Flamingo”, “The Court of Common Lady”, “The Fourth 


Mrs. Phillips”, and “The Mayor and the Manicure”. 
A A A 


MISS HELEN STOESSER 


Troupe No. 185, Little Theatre, Austin High School 
Chicago, Illinois 

Miss Stoesser’s record of service has been as follows 
since her appointment in Sept. 1980 to the Green Room 
Committee for “The Royal Family”: 

Properties for “Disraeli”; make-up, Washington Bi- 
Centennial pageant; student director, Hallowe’en program; 
role in Easter play, broadcast over WCFL: Celia in scene 
“As You Like It”; Nora in scene, “The Doll’s House”; 
prompter for “The Touch-Down” and treasurer of The 
National Thespians. 
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Troupe No. 1 
Natrona County High School 
Casper, Wyoming 

Troupe No. 1 of the National Thespians has escaped 
the depression of 1932-1933. Two initiations were held 
during the year and a larger number of students were 
initiated than have become active members during any 
one year of the troupe’s activities. There were 32 Thes- 
pians at the close of the year. 

“A Lucky Break,” by Zelda Sears, was the three-act 
play that opened the long play productions, December 16. 
The characters were all well handled, particularly the part 
of Elmine Ludine played by Natalie Hubbard. 

Seven one-act plays under the direction of two stu- 
dents and teachers entered the Kiwanis One-Act Play Con- 
test. “Just Around the Corner” received first place and 
Charles Bowman was awarded first prize for the best 
actor. “Highness” won second place in the play contest 
and Roberta was selected as second best for acting. 

The A. K. A. Dramatic Club presented “The Haunted 
House” April 9, as their play for 1932-33. The weird ef- 
fects created by the clanking chains and lights flashing 
off and on together with the mysterious feeling on the 
part of the actors produced a fascinating mystery play. 

The operetta “Pickles”, sponsored by the music de- 
partment and “Jonesy” by the English Club both added 
new members to the Thespian Troupe. 

The senior play, “A Hundred Years Old’, by Serafin 
and “Joaquin Alvarez Quintero”, a Spanish play translated 
by Helen and Harley Granville-Barker, was a delightful 
comedy to produce. This play demanded much concentra- 
tion on character portrayal to a greater extent than any 
other of the year. The philosophical sayings of Don 
Juan, played by Berton Wright, held the audience. Ro- 
berta Mapes, playing the part of Currita, should be 
mentioned also. 

Three major productions and a number of one-act plays 
sponsored by the dramatic devartment, have given much 
experience to the students participating. 

Beulah Bayless, Director. 
A A A 
Troupe No. 3 
East Fairmont High School 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

For the past two years Troupe No. 3 of National Thes- 
plans from East Fairmont have made a good record for 
themselves. 

In the 1932 state one-act play contest, the troupe, in 
presenting Hildegarde Flanners’ “Mansions”, won second 
place; won the prize for most outstanding performance in 
contest, and placed two people on the all-state cast. Also 
that year they presented a three-act mystery drama, “Mys- 
tery of the Third Gable’, which was said to be one of 
their most outstanding productions. 

The past year the troupe began its activity with a 
luncheon at which officers for the year were elected and 
pins were ordered. 

Because of financial difficulties in the school, the troupe 
was unable to enter the play contest but presented one-act 


plays before the student body and special assemblies. 
Thespians took leading roles in the musical comedy “Pat- 
tie’, and senior class play, “Come Out of the Kitchen”. 

The troupe presented Professor Wilbur Jones Kay of 
the public speaking department of West Virginia Uni- 
versity who read “Green Pastures”, and afterwards at a 
tea the troupe presented Mr. Kay to the faculty. 

As a result of the junior class play which was under 
the direction of Mr. Harry Leeper, the membership was 
increased and plans for the future are bright. 

Miss Ruth Hines, Director. 
Barbara Steele, Secretary. 
A A A 
Troupe No. 8 
Wilbraham Academy 
Wilbraham, Mass. 

This troupe having five members has just completed 
a very successful year. 

The Wilbraham Dramatic Club has 23 members of 
whom eight will become National Thespians. 

“The Man in the Bowler Hat” and “The Cure-All” were 
presented December 17, 1932. “Nothing But the Truth” 
was presented March 11, 1933; and “Mrs. Temple’s Tele- 
gram” was presented June 3, 1933. 

The club is divided into four groups: the cast commit- 
tee, the business committee, membership committee, and 
stage craft committee. The members of all committees 
have worked especially hard and have helped to produce 
a very successful season. 

Five new reflectors with color screens to fit and a new 
control panel have been added to the stage equipment. 
These were built by the stage craft committee. We now 
have a completely equipped stage. 

A season program was developed by the business com- 
mittee from which fifty dollars was added to the income. 


The president is William Spickers; vice president, 
Dwight Hall; secretary, Norman Ulrich, and treasurer 
and faculty director, Mr. Howe S. Newell. All have 


worked very hard in helping the various committees put 
the plays over. All in all, we have had the best season 
since the troupe was formed. 

Norman H. Ulrich, Secretary. 

A A A 
Troupe No. 9 

Anaconda High School 
Anaconda, Mont. 

Under the leadership of our new director, Miss Evelyn 
Clinton, Anaconda Troupe No. 9 had one of its most suc- 
cessful dramatic seasons. Our first production was “Jerry 
of Jericho Road”, an entertaining operetta, put on with 
the help of the music department. At Christmas time the 
Thespians presented “Why the Chimes Rang”. This one- 
act play was directed, managed, and produced entirely by 
students. In place of the customary Shakespearean play, 
the Thespians staged “Three Live Ghosts”. This three-act 
farce was well presented and proved a great success. The 
last large play of the year, “Listen, World!’’, was selected 
by the seniors for their final dramatic appearance. This 
lively comedy received much favorable comment. 
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During the year, Troupe No. 9 held several joint meet- 
ings with the Deer Lodge troupe. At our first joint meet- 
ing, Anaconda initiated eight new members and presented 
an unusual one-act play called “In the Dark’. At our 
next meeting Anaconda initiated several more new Thes- 
pians and staged the second act of “The Man Who Mar- 
ried a Dumb Wife”. This play was also presented in the 
Little Theatre play tournament held in Missoula. 

An unusual increase in interest toward Thespian work 
was shown this year. Our troupe enlarged from sixteen 
to thirty members, and there are many other students in- 
terested in dramatics who are working hard for the right 
to become National Thespians. 

Although over half of the members of Troupe No. 9 
will graduate, the enthusiasm demonstrated over Thespian 
work assures us that Miss Clinton will have as many will- 
ing and eager workers next year. 


A A A 
Troupe No. 12 


Sac City High School 
Sac City, lowa 


The Sac City High School troupe of National Thespians 
has been very active in the past year. 

“Nothing But the Truth” was selected as the junior 
class play and was presented by a well-trained cast under 
the direction of Josephine Fawcett. This play was an 
outstanding success in every way. 

Next came the four one-act plays presented by the 
public speaking class. This presentation included “The 
Underdog”’’, “Will o’ the Wisp”, “The Twelve Pound Look” 
and “Copy”. 

The tournament play for this year, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay’s one-act play, “The Princess Marries the Page”, 
proved very profitable. At the Drake University State 
Play Contest it won second place. For the second con- 
secutive time Margaret Anderson, a Thespian of Troupe 
12 has been awarded the trophy for being the _ best 
girl actress in the state. 

The senior class play, “Peg o’ My Heart”, brings a 
successful close to the activities of the dramatic depart- 
ment. 

Interest in the Thespians is keen throughout the school, 
and membership is eagerly sought, so that Troupe 12 
should grow and develop the next year until its influence 
becomes a potent factor in our high school life. 

Vivian Olson, Secretary. 


A A A 
Troupe No. 13 


Pennsboro High School 
Pennsboro, W. Va. 


During the year of 1932-33, Troupe No. 13 of Penns- 
boro High School has been very active. 

We entered with enthusiasm the State One-Act Play 
Contest which was held at Huntington. Our play was 
“Mansions” by Flanner. This play did not take a place 
in the contest, but a member of our cast, Miss Pauline 
Doak, was placed on the all-star cast and was selected as 
the best individual player in the contest. She received 
five dollars as a reward. We also presented this play be- 
fore the Kiwanis Club and in the one-act play contest 
sponsored by our club. 


Troupe No. 13 helped to organize and initiate Troupe 
No. 101 of St. Mary’s High School. Troupe No. 101 was 
also our guest at our initiation services held the last 
semester of school, for seven new members which were to 
be taken into our club. 

We sponsored a one-act play contest during commence- 
ment week. Each class in school entered a play. The 
plays were coached by members of the Thespian Club. The 
following plays were given: “The Wedding”, by freshmen; 
“Quare Medicine’, by sophomores; “Does Mr. Jones Live 
Here”, by juniors, and “The Curtain”, by seniors. The 
freshmen won first place, sophomores second and seniors 
third. The contest was a great success and was enjoyed 
by all. The outstanding players of this contest were then 
invited to become members of our troupe. This ended 
the activities of Troupe No. 13 for the term 1932-33. 

We are hoping that the Dramatic achievements for 
Troupe No. 13 will be higher next year. 

Helen Whaley, Secretary-Treasurer. 


A A A 
Troupe No. 17 


Aurora High School 
Aurora, Nebraska 


Thespian Troupe No. 17 of Aurora, Nebraska has ex- 
perienced a very busy and a very profitable year. Initia- 
tions were held in October and April. Out of forty-two 
members of the Dramatic Club, twenty-two were Thes- 
pians. The banking crisis prevented a number of eligible 
members from coming into the troupe. 

For the first time boys were admitted to membership 
in the Dramatic Club and this has been an added incentive 
for work since more diverse and interesting plays could be 
presented. 

The Thespians assumed the leadership of all dramatic 
activities this last year, and once each month a study 
meeting was held under their supervision. The whole 
Dramatic Club was divided into groups, each member 
choosing the group to which he wished to belong, and 
special study was made under the heading of Staging, 
Makeup, Directing, Costuming and Lighting. 

On December second, the Dramatic Club assisted the 
Glee Clubs in presenting “Once In a Blue Moon”, an 
operetta in three acts. The chairman of each study 
group took over staging, costuming, etc. The whole affair 
was managed by students and comment concerning stu- 
dent leadership was generously given by newspapers. The 
production moved with smoothness and precision and much 
was gained by the experience. Dramatic Club people car- 
ried the leading speaking and singing roles and every 
member had part in producing the operetta. 

Th usual Christmas play, a drama, was presented. 
This was well received by the public. A double cast 
was chosen for this play and after three rehearsals, each 
cast presented its interpretation of the play before a dis- 
interested judge who selected the most competent person 
for each part. 

On March 31, the children of the grade schools were 
guests at the presentation of “Ding, Dong-Bell’. The 
staging, make-up and costume groups again received valu- 
able training and deserved much credit for their faithful 
efforts. 

In addition to these three performances the group has 
given seven one-act plays before the whole Dramatic Club 
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or Thespian group. Among the one-act plays given were 
“No Room at the Inn”, ““Wienies On Wednesday”, “With 
the Help of Pierrette”’, “Leaping Lena”, “Little Prison’, 
“Cleaning the Attic’, “Grand Old Man”. “Tuning in on 
Rotary” was presented by four boys before that club. 
Some of these plays were presented before the various 
clubs and church organizations of Aurora. 

Each one-act play had a student director, staging com- 
mittee and make-up chairman. The students did fine work 
and there was loyal cooperation among the groups. 

In the senior play, “The King Rides By”, Thespians 
caried all the roles but one. Truly it was an all-star cast. 
In the junior play, “Trouble Ahead’, Thespians or Dra- 
matic Club members carried all but three of the roles. 

Our successful year has been greatly due to the un- 
tiring efforts of all the members in cooperation with the 
sponsors, Miss Berkham and Miss Gaines. 

A A A 
Troupe No. 30 
Clendenin High School 
Clendenin, W. Va. 
Troupe No. 30 has had an extremely active and profit- 


able year in every respect. The season was opened early 
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was again well-received and made money for both parties 
concerned. 

The final show of the year was given during commence- 
ment week and a mystery-farce was selected, “Spooks” by 
name. An entirely new set was constructed and painted 
for this show and a special lighting plot worked out. An 
extra large stage crew was necessary as the show con- 
tained a number of illusions and traps and the timing of 
the effects was essential. Five weeks of intense rehearsal 
preceded the presentation and the finished production 
showed the value of hard work. Not an illusion failed, 
not a moment was lost, not a line left out, and all of this 
without a single word from the prompter. 

A new house record was set and cnough money cleared 
to finance a theatre party in Charleston a few nights 
later. 

During the year a course in makeup was given and 
the Thespians were in demand in the capacity of make-up 
artists for every show or operetta during the school year. 

We ended the year with a membership of twenty-two, 
but since most of them were seniors we will begin the 
coming year with but eight to carry the burden. 





Miss Helen Swedberg’s Troupe No, 44, 
lowa Falls High School, Iowa Falls, Iowa 


in October with the presentation of “Speaking to Father”, 
a one-act play at an assembly program. From that time 
on the National Thespians were actively associated with 
every production in the community. 

On December 16 the annual senior class play, “Her 
Husband’s Wife’, was given. It is interesting to note 
that every member of that cast was a Thespian. Much 
favorable comment was given the show. 

Early in February something entirely new was at- 
tempted when the “Thespian Revue” was presented. It 
was a musical revue consisting of eleven acts and short 
sketches together with a chorus of high school girls for 
the dancing numbers and some of the songs. The bill 
was balanced evenly. It included instrumental music, 
tumbling and acrobatics, tap dancing, mind reading, black 
face sketch, and of course the chorus numbers. The whole 
show was presented in two settings of futuristic design 
and containing a riot of colors. It was a success. A few 
days later it was give nat a neighboring high school and 


Troupe No. 44 
Iowa Falls High School 
Iowa Falls, lowa 

Troupe No. 44 of National Thespians was an active 
group in 1932-33, with many accomplishments to their 
credit. Two very impressive initiations were conducted 
during the school year; one in December and one in May. 
The active membership at the end of the year consisted 
of twenty-six juniors and seniors who had done successful 
work in dramatics. 

The Thespians produced Edward Staaddt’s hilarious 
comedy, “Cabbages”, and all of the members worked on 
roles in other one-act plays that were produced before the 
high school assembly. The outstanding performance of 
the year in Iowa Falls was “The Lilies of the Field”, by 
J. H. Turner. This three-act comedy was produced by 
an all-Thespian cast on May 24. 

Several times during the year groups of Thespians 
motored to Iowa State Teachers College in Cedar Falls, 
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Iowa, to see college productions. Some of the plays which 
they saw and later discussed in troupe meetings were 
“The Black Flamingo”, “Romeo and Juliet’, “The Women 
Have Their Way”, “The Scarecrow”, “Once In A Lifetime”, 
and “Marco Millions”. 

All of the Thespian activities are under the direction of 
Helen Swedberg, instructor in public speaking and liter- 
ature in Iowa Falls High School. It is interesting to note 
that for summer diversion, Miss Swedberg is doing a bit 
of acting in the drama department plays of her alma 
mater, Iowa State Teachers College. She is acting in the 
role of Jane in Flavin’s “The Children of the Moon”, 
which will be staged in August. 

A A A 
Troupe No. 50 
Theodore Roosevelt High School 
Wyandotte, Michigan 

The activities for Troupe No. 50 for the year just 
passed have been, on the whole, very successful. 

A keen interest is shown in the Thespians throughout 
the school, and membership is eagerly sought. As a re- 
sult, our troupe is continually growing; consequently, it 
is expected that our club will become a potent factor in 
high school life. 

Interesting and instructive bi-weekly meetings were 
held throughout the school year. Our main topic of in- 
terest has been the study of make-up for several meetings, 
as it takes much time to delve into the subject of different 
types of character make-up. 

Members of the Thespians had major roles in the junior 
play, “Listen World’, and in the senior play, “It Won't 
Be Long Now’, and many one-act plays given by dramatic 
groups. Other plays that have been presented include 
“The Wasp’s Nest”, “Drums of Death’, “The Masons”, 
and many others. “The Call of the Banshee” was our 
most recent presentation, and it proved to be as much 
of a success as its predecessor, “The Patsy”, from both 
the effective and financial standpoint. The receipts from 
our plays have been used in a most beneficial manner by 
purchasing stage equipment, baby spots, make-up, etc. 

Due to the fact that members of our group participated 
in a state oration and declamation contest, the Thespians 
as a group accompanied them to Royal Oak, where the 
contest was held. 

We were fortunate enough to be able to obtain tickets 
for our group to attend the play, “Springtime for Henry”, 
a delightful comedy by Benn Levy, presented by the Ann 
Arbor Dramatic Guild. We had planned to attend others 
presented by this group, but as school was adjourned pre- 
vious to the presentation of the performances which we 
wanted to see, we decided to drop our plans. We also 
participated in many other outside activities which time 
and space will not permit me to discuss. 

Under the continued direction of Mr. Charles H. Fines, 
it is expected that the Thespians of Troupe No. 50 will 
continue with their good work. 

A A A 
Troupe No. 53 
Washington Gardner High School 
Albion, Michigan 

Starting the year with ten members, our Thespian 
Troupe has grown to a membership of thirty-one students. 
Nine of the new members became eligible through the 


Breeze Play “Diggin’ Up the Dirt” and the rest from the 
junior ex “Adam and Eva”, and an operetta, “Page the 
Prince”. 

A number of one-act plays have been presented this 
year, some of which were given two or three times with 
very successful results. The number was due to the fact 
that members of the club directed plays of their own 
accord and proved to be very capable directors. 

As in previous years we were fortunate in having the 
privilege to attend the Albion College Theta Alpha Phi 
plays at special prices. Some of the plays are well known 
and very worth while. They were, “Once There Was a 
Princess”, “Thirteenth Chair” and “A Bill of Divorce- 
ment”, 

Under the leadership of a very capable and interested 
director, Miss Elaine Abbott, we are positive that each 
year the Thespian Club of Albion will have “bigger and 
better” results. 

Nancy Farley, Secretary. 
A A A 
Troupe No. 55 


Beaver High School 
Bluefield, W. Va. 

The activity of Troupe No. 55 was centered this year 
chiefly in the presentation of two one-act plays, “High- 
ness”, and “The House With the Twisty Windows”. The 
latter was presented at the State Thespian tournament at 
Huntington. 

Several of the members also had leading roles in the 
two senior plays, “All On Account of Polly”, and “Danny 
Boy”. 

The Troupe gave an informal reception to its new 
members at the close of the year. Several of the new 
members entertained the troupe at that time with dramatic 
readings which were indicative of unusua Italent. 

Helen N. Johnston. 
A A A 
Troupe No. 73 


Manistee High School 
Manistee, Michigan 

Toupe No. 73 of Manistee High School has just fin- 
ished a very successful year in dramatics. The year 
opened with an annual play put on by the juniors, but 
departing from the usual custom of producing a three-act 
play, a group of three one-act plays was presented: “A 
Message From Khufu”, “The Flower Shop”, and “The 
Waning Moon”. The plays were directed by J. W. 
Krause and Miss Helen Belcher, public speaking instruc- 
tors, and Kari N. Reed, adviser of Troupe 73. These 
three plays were very successful in every way, and al- 
though few of the cast were experienced, they were very 
willing and ambitious to learn, and on the night of the 
performance showed up surprisingly well. 

On April 21st, the High School Drama Club presented 
their annual play, “Money In the Air’, a mystery story 
that was well rendered in every way. This play was di- 
rected by Miss Helen Lloyd, adviser of the club. 

In June, one of the speech clubs, the Argu-bate Club, 
presented a matinee of two one-act plays, “Tommy Says 
Hello” and “Jupiter Jones, Detective”. Although the 
leading man of the first play was taken ill on the day 
before the performance, both plays were quite well given. 
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These were under the direction of Miss Susanne Anderson, five thousand persons from all sections of the country wit- 
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public speaking instructor. 


Just before the school term closed for the year, eight 
students who had qualified for membership were taken 
in. Troupe No. 73 now has a membership of forty-eight. 


Murray Campbell, President. 
A A A 
Troupe No. 76 


Lewiston High School 
Lewiston, Idaho 


This troupe, though small, has done much outstanding 
work in dramatics. In three-act plays they have put on 
“Peg o’ My Heart” and “Skidding” and “The Romantic 
Age”. “Skidding’, the last play, was produced in three 
weeks and the cast consisted mostly of National Thespian 
members. For one-act plays, they put on “The Florist 
Shop”, “Drums of Oude’, “White Elephants”, and “Little 
Prison”. We recommend any of these plays for successful 
production. This group has encouraged interest in dra- 
matics and has become a goal to which all students of 
dramatics in Lewiston High School strive. 





TROUPE 


nessed this beautiful pageant. 

Our one-act play, “Submerged”, won the district tour- 
nament at Edinburg on March 31, and was later taken to 
the San Marcos State Teachers’ College to participate in 
the regional contest. All members of the cast proved 
themselves to be real Thespians. 

The first dramatic production of the year was given 
on March 7, when Troupe 85 presented the clever comedy, 
“Laff That Off’, to a crowded house. The play was the 
talk of the town for many weeks afterwards. The leading 
roles were taken by Bill Toland, Virginia McKinney, Cates 
Eppright, and Dan Seitz, and Louise Slevin. 

The last play of the year was “Cappy Ricks’, an amus- 
ing comedy presented by the class of ’33. Sam Field took 
the role of “Cappy” in a manner which would have done 
credit to a professional actor. 

Troupe 85 owe much of their success and interest in 
dramatics to the National Thespian organization, because 
it has been through this organization that they have 
found a keener appreciation and love for better dramatics, 
which is in real life—the art of clean living. 

New plans and hopes are being made for a more suc- 
cessful year in 1933-34. 


wi 


NO. 87 


Logan County High School, Sterling, Colo. 
Miss Helen Littler, Director 


Troupe No. 85 
Mission Senior High School 
Mission, Texas 

Troupe No. 85 was installed in the Mission Senior 
High School on October 15, 1932, with a very impressive 
ceremony. Due largely to the installation of this chap- 
ter, much interest has been aroused among members of 
the high school to attain membership, thus enabling us 
to have a successful year in dramatics. 

The accomplishments of Troupe 85 have been many. 
Two comfplete sets of scenery were purchased and con- 
structed by the troupe for the local stage. “The Pageant 
of Citrus’, written and directed by Arthur Hayes, sponsor 
of the troupe, was presented on December 9. The pageant 
was a part ot the annual Texas Citrus Fiesta, glorifying 
the golden grapefruit of the lower Rio Grande valley. 
Over two hundred students took part in the production. 


The leading roles were taken by Thespian members. About 


Troupe No. 87 
Logan County High School 
Sterling, Colo. 

There were four members in our troupe at the be- 
ginning of the school year. Our director, Miss Irene Bar- 
ber, had been granted a year’s leave of absence and Miss 
Helen Littler, a graduate of Northwestern University, was 
chosen to take her place. At the first meeting the troupe 
elected officers and chose the one-act play, “Evening Dress 
Indispensable”, for the first Thespian play. 

In November the junior class play, “Quality Street”, 
was presented before a large audience and was very fav- 
orably received. 

On March 10, the Dramatic Club presented the three- 
act play, “Lorna Doone”. The settings of this play were 
very good and created much interest. 

The senior class play was given in April before a 


packed house. The play was the satire on politics, “Her 
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Honor the Mayor’. The play was presented by an all- 
Thespian cast and was very successfully given. 

Troupe 87 elected new members twice during the year. 
The new members were Lucille Ullery Leola Ross, Jay 
Cunningham, Ray Matteson and Insell Hogg, juniors; 
and Marga Lee Morrison, Francis Morris, Louise Cron- 
baugh, Bill McMillan, Melvin Johnson and Frank Robert- 
son, seniors. 

A A A 
Troupe No. 91: 


Isaac C. Elston High School 
Michigan City, Indiana 

The Thespian Troupe of the Isaac C. Elston High 

School began the school year 1932-33 with the election of 

officers. The officers elected were Betty Blomquist, presi- 

dent: John Segnitz, vice president; Dorothy Ericson, sec- 

retary; and Gilbert Mross, chairman of the program com- 
mittee. 

In October, Lorraine Dean, Felske, 


Fay Dorothy 


pian alumni banquet to be given and was very successful. 
At our regular Christmas meeting we gave a one-act play, 
“The Christmas Poet’’. 


A group of Thespians, coached by Miss Luck, gave a 
play called “Confessional” for the P. T. A. The senior 
boys gave “Jimmy’s Little Sister’ at the mother-son ban- 
quet. They also gave it again at a Girls’ League meeting. 
The senior girls gave “A Dozen Pink Roses” at the mother- 
daughter banquet. In March we gave a three-act play, 
“Captain Applejack”. This was the first three-act play 
ever to be given by the Thespian troupe in our school. It 
was a success from every standpoint. 


We finished the school year with a dinner party at 
which the senior members entertained the junior members 
with “Hamlet’”—very much burlesqued. 


We feel that we have had a thoroughly successful and 
most enjoyable year under the direction of Miss Goldie 
Shepherd, our sponsor. 

Dorothy Ericson, Secretary. 





Troupe No. 92 of Hornell Hich School, Hornell, N. Y. 


Miss Olive M. 


Mildred Volksdorf and Elvin Schroeder were 
taken into the troupe because of their excellent work in 
the junior class play. For initiation these new members 
gave an original humorous one-act play, “Confession”. 
Later in the year, Carl Nichols, Richard Kunkel, and 
Robert Fox were added to the troupe. 

At some of the regular meetings talks were given by 
various members. At one of the first meetings we decided 
to set some aims and ideals for our club. Two talks were 
given—one on “What Our Thespian Troupe Could Do”, 
and the other, “What Other Thespian Troupes Did”. We 
studied various types of theatres and their history, such 
as Greek, Roman, Japanese, Chinese, and American. At 
one of our meetings a Chinese play, “Turtle Dove’, was 


Chandler, 





staged. At another meeting, “The Diabolical Circlé”’ was 
given. This play showed the early American traits in 
drama. At another meeting we gave “Babbit’s Boy”, a 
modern play. 


For Christmas we were asked to give a convocation 
program. For this program, “Why the Chimes Rang” 
proved very successful. We also gave an alumni banquet 
during the Christmas vacation. This was the first Thes- 


Hart, 


Director 


Troupe No. 92 


Hornell High School 
Hornell, N. Y. 


Troupe No. 92 has just completed one of its most active 
and incidentally, one of the most profitable years. At the 
present time the club has twenty-five active members. 


During the fall term two performances of “The Vali- 
ant” were given. This play was directed by the president 
of the club. A three-act play, “Mary the Third”, by Ra- 
chel Crothers, was presented in December. 


In May the troupe held a vaudeville show in conjunc- 
tion with the Athletic Association. At this time a one-act 
play, “Not Quite Such a Goose”, was the outstanding fea- 
ture of the evening. 


Six Thespians had leading roles in the senior play, 
“Here Comes Patricia’, and two members assisted the 


production as stage and property managers. 


At the weekly meetings of the club a number of short 
talks were given by persons interested in dramatics. These 
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consisted mainly of play reviews which were both enter- 
taining and instructive. 
Several parties were held during the year and as a 
closing event a picnic was held at a nearby lake. 
James Gemmell, Secretary. 
A A A 
Troupe No. 93 


Stillwater High School 
Stillwater, Minn. 


Stillwater Troupe No. 93 has had a very successful 
year. Membership in the club is much sought after, so 
the offer is a real incentive for good dramatic work in our 
high school. One of the finest aspects of the club is the 
continued interest which alumni members show in its ac- 
tivities. 

Besides constructing a “sound board” for use in the 
school auditorium, the club presented “Cherry Special” 
at an assembly program, and the senior members gave 
“Babbit’s Boy” as a part of the class night program. 

Ethel Armstrong. 
A A A 
Troupe No. 94 
York Community High School 
Elmhurst, Illinois 

Troupe No. 94 has progressed rapidly during its second 
year of activity in the National Thespians. Our member- 
ship at the beginning of the school year was eleven, but 
we had two initiations of new members during the year, 
making a membership of twenty-seven at the end of the 
year. 

Our troupe started off the year by presenting as an 
after school program a one-act play, “The Trysting 
Place,” which was directed and produced entirely by Thes- 
pians. In November we had Drama Night, the annual 
production of three one-act plays presented by the Dra- 
matic Club. Most of this year’s Thespians were members 
of the club, and several of them played important parts 
in the plays presented: “The Eligible Mr. Bangs”, “The 
Underdog’”’, and “Bimbo the Pirate”. Several of the parts 
in the Christmas play, taken from Dickens’ “Christmas 
Carol”, were played by Thespians. 

The senior play, “Quality Street”, was considered one 
of the best productions ever presented at Pork. Soon 
after this dramatic success the Thespians directed and 
produced another one-act play, “The Last of the Lauries”, 
which they presented as an after school program. The 
junior play, “Grumpy”, fulfilled all expectations as to the 
unusual dramatic ability of that class and was proclaimed 
a huge success as a climax of our dramatic season. 

With so many sophomores and juniors to take the 
places of the seniors who are graduating and leaving the 
group, we hope for even more dramatic activity next year 
than we had during the past year. 

Evelyn Troutman, President. 


A A A 
Troupe No. 96 
South Charleston High School 
South Charleston, W. Va. 

Troupe 96 and The Marionettes, local dramatic club, 
produced three plays during the past year. The first pro- 
duction was the mystery thriller, “The Call of the Ban- 
shee”. It was reported one of the best ever produced at 


South Charleston. The cast was so well prepared that 
the show went on without the director who was called 
away on account of sickness. 

The cast in the spring production, “Kempy”, was made 
up mostly of aspiring actors and actresses, new in dra- 
matics, with only two full-fledged Thespians in the cast. 
The untried cast gave a very creditable performance. 

The one-act non-royalty play, “Not Quite Such a 
Goose,” was presented before the weekly assembly just a 
month before “Kempy” was billed. New members of The 
Marionettes, with the help of one Thespian, gave the high 
school audience a good time for half an hour. 

It would be hard to pick out any one member of The 
Thespians as the most outstanding for the year; therefore, 
the director wishes to mention three who did exceptionally 
good work: Paul Michaux, who appeared as Dr. Marko- 
witch in “The Call of the Banshee” and as “Pa” Bence 
in “Kempy”, would rather act than eat. He has taken 
character parts in nearly all the plays produced during 
the three years he has been in high school. He is vice 
president of The Marionettes as well as The Thespians. 

Paul Shaw, Jr., one of the most talented juveniles of 
the troupe, played Clem Durward in “The Call of the Ban- 
shee”. He has that elusive quality known as stage pres- 
ence, and perhaps the most pleasing speaking, as well as 
singing, voice, and the best diction to be found in the 
club. In addition to his activities as a Thespian, he shows 
unusual talent in glee club and journalism. 

Juanita Lusk is “good at anything”. She did well as 
the mother of forty-five years in “Not Quite Such a 
Goose”, and did not exhaust her histrionic abilities in her 
portrayal of the artistic and temperamental Kate in 
“Kempy”. She is also an excellent reader, and walks off 
with the prizes in designing clothes. 


A A A 
Troupe No. 103 


Neenah Senior High School 
Neenah, Wisconsin 


The year 1923-33 was an eventful one for Troupe 1035 
of Neenah, Wisconsin. At the beginning of the year, in 
one of our weekly meetings, we decided to present in our 
assembly programs, four one-act plays. The first of the 
plays to be given was “Welsh Honeymoon” on October 31, 
followed in November by “The Diabolical Circle”. On 
December 23, an all-Thespian cast presented, “The Clock 
Shop”, an amusing little operetta type of play which was 
very well received. Then, on May 29, the troupe cast 
and directed an interesting and entertaining one-act play, 
“The Old Lady Shows Her Medals’. In these plays, 
many of the leading parts were played by members of our 
troupe, and the production staff managed their parts 
skillfully. 

The Christmas play was that enjoyable comedy, “The 
Goose Hangs High”. The leading parts were taken by 
Ethel Brown and Donald Schalk, both of whom were made 
eligible to our ranks through their work in this delightful 
three-act drama. 

On March 22, three of the valley cities held a meet for 
one-act plays,—New London, Menasha and Neenah par- 
ticipating. Following the performance, the cast and those 
interested in dramatics attended a meeting before critic 
judges for constructive criticism. New London presented 
“The Obstinate Family”, which was very well received. 


e 
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Menasha presented a very delightful play, “Pirtle Drums 
It In’, which they afterward entered in the state contest. 
Our troupe presented “The Man in the Bowler Hat”. 
This exciting play captured the interest and imagination 
of the crowd. 

The senior class play, given May 17, was one of the 
best of the year’s productions. The play was the inter- 
esting and unusual comedy, “Merton of the Movies”. 
Many parts were carried by Thespians who were to gradu- 
ate, and the big auditorium was filled to overflowing. It 
was decidedly the big success of the year. The play was 
concerned with the ups and downs of a _ movie-struck 
young clerk and his final success as a comedian. Though 
the settings were difficult and the characters unusual, it 
was so presented as to cause a complete sell-out of tickets. 

Our troupe has a very high reputation in our school 
and is proud of it. Its productions never fail to excite 
a good deal of attention, and the attendance is never lack- 
ing. Our work has been profitable and very enjoyable, 
and it has been an altogether successful year for us all. 

Marjorie R. Ipitz, Secretary-Treasurer. 
A A A 
Troupe No. 105 
Union High School 
Yuma, Arizona 


Union High School has completed another successful 
year in dramatics, with National Thespian members tak- 
ing the lead in class and dramatic club plays and in fre- 
quent assembly performances. 

The Dramatic Club found “Miss Lulu Bett” a very 
worthwhile study and at the same time a popular play. 
Other three-act plays presented were the class productions 
of “The Sixth Key” and “A Full House”. Among the 
many one-act plays given by the various organizations 
for assembly and the public, the Dramatic Club presented 
“Will-o-the-Wisp”, “Three Wise Men” (a very fine Christ- 
mas play), and “The Eligible Mr. Bangs”’. 

From these projects, ten new members were elected to 
Thespian membership. At troupe meetings, held at the 
homs of members, parts representing some characters in 
real life were enacted, and skits and games added to the 
social atmosphere of the meetings. So successful have 
these gatherings been that the Thespian “kindred spirits” 
are having meetings during the summer vacation. 

The unique achievement of the year was a commence- 
ment event sponsored by the Dramatic Club, parts in 
which were taken chiefly by Thespian graduating seniors. 
A variety program, consisting of three plays and music 
selections, was presented to an invited audience, each mem- 
ber of the club having had five invitation cards. The in- 
formal social atmosphere was cnhanced by hostesses who 
vreeted the patrons, and by a genial air of hospitality. 
One of the plays, “Fettered’’, was written by Miss Mabel 
Cloyd, who has been adviser of the troupe since its organ- 
ization. Having a setting of Southwest Arizona in the 
summer months, and being convincingly played by ex- 
perienced Thespians, the local drama had a realistic ap- 
peal for the audience. The entire program was well 
received by the guests. 

Taking their place as a part of the school dramatic 
program, the Thespians feel that this has been a year 
of »orogress. 

Morris Nelson, Secretary. 


Troupe No. 107 


Newport High School 
Newport, Vermont 


Owing to the unusual economic situation for the past 
year, the activities of troupe 107 were somewhat curtailed. 

Interesting and instructive meetings were held every 
two weeks from September until May, inclusive. Voice 
training as well as impersonation was emphasized and 
studied at our regular Dramatic Club meetings. 

As has been the custom for two years, the N. H. S. 
Dramatic Club presented a free Christmas program of 
one-act plays to the public. “The Acid Test”, “The Blue 
Teapot” by Jean Leelathan; “Romance of a Busy Bréker”’ 
by O’Henry, and “How Tom Sawyer Whitewashed the 
Fence” by Mark Twain, made a very enjoyable program. 

In March the Dramatic Club entered the one-act play 
tournament sponsored by the Head Masters’ Association 
of Vermont. Thespians played the leading parts in the 
“Trysting Place”, a one-act comedy by Booth Tarkfngton. 
Because of misunderstanding of the rules regarding eligi- 
bility of post graduates, the players withdrew from the 
contest after winning the preliminaries and semi-finals. 
The state play-off was held at Middleburg College. 

Work was being completed on the three-act comedy, 
“Once There Was a Princess”, to be presented as the an- 
nual Dramatic Club performance, when the club and its 
director, Miss Kate Ferrin, decided not to produce the 
entertainment because of lack of finances. 

The senior play, “Mama’s Affair’, a three-act comedy 
by Bly, was very successful as a dramatic club production, 
but financially the play did not meet its demand. 

During the last six weeks of school, project work, such 
as model stage building, lighting, costuming, make-up 
reading of famous plays, and other useful dramatic arts, 
was carried out successfully and interestingly. 

Miss Josei Pomeroy, one of the leading members of 
our club, played the role of Dot in a state movie entitled 
“Seeing Vermont With Dot and Glen”. 

As Thespians, the group has made no presentation, but 
members of the troupe have taken part in every dramatic 
performance given by the school this past year. The 
troupe feels that the work has been both profitable and 
inspiring under the able direction of Miss Kate Ferrin, 
and we all hope that our school will continue to better 
itself in this field of dramatics. 

John E. Bly, Secretary. 


A A A 
Troupe No. 108 


Kenmore High School 
Kenmore, N. Y. 


Troupe No. 108 of the National Thespians is a small 
but energetic body. Our eleven members, in collabora- 
tion with the dramatic club, produced three plays before 
the Christmas holidays, “Watch Your Step”, “Drums of 
Oude”, and “Submerged”, and two during the second se- 
mester, “Smilin’ Thru” and “The Valiant’. All of these 
except “Watch Your Step”, a mystery farce, were heavy 
dramatic productions which required supreme effort and 
concentration on the part of the actors. 

Our senior play, “Smilin’ Thru’, came as near to per- 
fection as any play ever presented in Kenmore High 
School, and drew the largest crowd. Not only did this 
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The combined Dramatic and Thesnian Clubs of Kenmore High School, 


Troune No. 108, Kenmore, N. Y 


play give evidence of great dramatic talent, but it was 
enhanced by beautiful scenery and lighting effects which 
helped make it seem vivid and real to the audience. They 
responded to every mood and laughd and cried alternately 
throughout the entire performance. 

This year our troupe has held two theater parties and 
a costume party. It will be some time before we forget 
Walter Hampden’s excellent interpretation of “Caponsac- 
chi”. The other play we attended in a group was “Just 
Married”. For the costume party, each member came 
dressed as an actor or actress from some movie or play, 
and prizes were awarded for the best costumes. We are 
indetbed to our director, Miss M. Gladys Evans, not only 
for guidance and instruction, but also for many social 
evenings and good times at her home. 

Richard Spitzer, President. 


A A A 
Troupe No. 110 


New Hampton High School 
New Hampton, lowa 

Troupe 110, New Hampten High School, New Hampton, 
Iowa, has completed another, its fourth, successful year. 

There were four highlights during the year, the first 
being a party at the schoolhouse on November 17 when 
Johanna Schwarzenstein and Corrine Knutson were initi- 
ated. The party was put on by the active members, who 
presented a short program after the initiation to the initi- 
ates and alumni members, who responded very well to 
invitations sent out. Following this, alumni present put 
on some very clever impromptu numbers, and refresh- 
ments were served by the active members, 

The March meeting of the Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion featured extra-curricular activities of the high school; 
so the Thespians presented the one-act play, “Joint Owners 
in Spain” by Alice Brown, which was particularly adapted 
to our group at that time, for we had only four active 
members, all girls. This play was worked up very well 
in two weeks by this experienced group, and the girls were 
able to pay the royalty of five dollars by selling eskimo 
pies at the door at afternoon dismissal several Friday 
afternoons, two taking charge cach time. 

Our troupe also operated a stand the afternoon of the 


. Miss M. Gladys Evans, Director 


county music festival, which was held on our school- 
grounds. Here we sold candy, eskimo pies and pop. Since 
we were the only stand selling these things, we cleared 
very well, and found ourselves with more than enough 
money to pay for entertaining our initiates and the decor- 
ations at our spring banquet, which was held in conjunc- 
tion with the spring initiation at the Towne Taverne on 
May 22. Again the alumni were invited. They helped to 
make the evening merry and more pleasant for all. We 
plan to invite alumni to each spring banquet hereafter. 

Another practice which we have is to give each active 
member an opportunity to take charge of at least one 
rehearsal of the junior class play. 

Since our troupe no longer charges local dues but must 
collect or earn money each time some is needed, we con- 
sider ourselves very fortunate to have $4.25 put away 
in our name to begin with next ycar. 

Margaret Wolff, Troupe Director. 
A AN A 
Troupe No. 112 


Norfolk Senicr High School 
Norfolk, Nebraska 


Members of Troupe No. 112 at Norfolk, Nebraska have 
spent a busy year. Most of the members are enrolled in 
an advanced dramatics class which has helped with pro- 
grams for various organizations. 

“Iecebound,” by Owen Davis was presented by the sen- 
ior class commencement week. “Adam and Eve”, by 
Eaddy and Eaddy was the junior class production while 
Eugene O’Neill’s play, “Where the Cross Is Made”, was 
used at the Midland College little theatre tournament. 

The group has worked on such plays as “Never-the- 
Less”, “Submerged”, “Thank You, Doctor’, “Good Medi- 
cine”, “Fandango Laughs”, “With Eves of the Heart”, 
“The Valiant”, “Ambition”, and “Diamonds”, 

Two troupe members, Helen Herszenbuttal and Junior 
Carlisle won the first places in the district declamatory 
contest in oratory and extemporaneous speaking, and sec- 
ond in the state National Forensic League tournament. 

Absences and tardies in our rehearsals have been no 
problem. One unexcused absence or two tardies auto- 
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matically drops a cast member. A second cast is ready 
to take the place. 

Being new in this school system this fall I had no 
contact with juniors, previous to tryouts. Therefore I 
worked with two groups, giving crossings and instructions 
and then having a trial rehearsal. The student doing the 
best work then received the place. 

Minnie Nelson, Director of Dramatics. 
A A A 
Troupe No. 113 
Elizabeth Dorr School 
Clarksdale, Miss. 

The Junior-Senior Dramatic Club of Clarksdale High 

School has just completed one of its most successful years 


since its organization under the leadership of our sponsors, 
Miss Dorothy Middleton and Miss Nellie Dunlap. This 


high school cafeteria. The tables were spread with gay 
checked cloths. Brilliant chandeliers of varied colors cast 
a soft glow over this festive picture. Some of the club 
members were transformed into serving girls and while 
other jauntily attired were fudge venders. A floor show 
consisting of the best local singing and dancing talent was 
given. This supper received a great deal of praise from 
those who attended. 

Plans are being made for a bigger and better club 
next year. 

A A A 
Troupe No. 118 
Oswego High School 
Oswego, New York 

Each year the dramatic department of the Oswego 
High School sponsors something new. This year it was a 
one-act play contest. Eight plays were written and pro- 





THESPIAN TROUPE No. 118 
Oswego High School, Oswego, New York 


Miss Gladys M. 


club is composed of thirty-three members of the junior and 
senior classes. The officers are: President, Raymond 
Evans; vice president, Betsy Mohead, and secretary, Mar- 
garet Haaga. 

One of the most interesting activities of the club 
for the year was the one-act play tournament. Student 
directors were appointed, and these selected their cast 
from the club. The plays studied and presented before 
the members of the club were “Good Medicine”, “Jazz and 
Minuet”, “Highness”, “Copy”, “Letter of Introduction”, 
“When the Horns Blow”, and “High Heart”. This last 
play was presented in the Delta Field Meet One-Act Play 
Tournament held at Cleveland. Although the play did not 
win, the experience that the cast gained will be very 
helpful. 

In order to raise funds for the dramatic club treasury, 
the club presented “Copy”, “When the Horns Blow”, and 
“The High Heart” to the public. A large crowd received 
these three plays with enthusiasm. 

Another way of raising money which was a great deal 
of fun for the members was a cabaret supper given in the 


Steenbergh, Director 


duced by members of the student body. The winner of 
the contest was Margaret Healy, a member of troupe 118. 
The dramatic department is also sponsoring the prize 
speaking contest to be held June 13. Four of the contest- 
ants are Thespians. 

The greatest success of the year was the three-act 
mystery farce “Spooks”. The proceeds of which were 
turned over to the Athletic Association to defray expenses 
of spring activities. 

Several one-act plays were given for assembly pro- 
grams and both the Christmas and Easter programs were 
in charge of Thespians. 

The Dramatic Club and Thespians gave an entertain- 
ment and Christmas party for the needy children of the 
city. 

It would be difficult to select the most outstanding 
member of Troupe No. 118, as Doris Shares, troupe presi- 
dent, and Frances Brown, Dramatic Club president, tie for 
this honor. Both of these girls have had major parts in 
all school productions since they entered the Oswego High 
School four years ago. 
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All Dramatic Club members are very much interested 
in the National Thespian Society and work hard to become 
members. 

A covered dish supper and initiation was held June 16. 

Gladys Steenbergh. 


A A A 
Troupe No. 122 


Newport News High School 
Newport News, Va. 


The work of the troupe for this year has includéd the 
initiation of two unusually distinguished classes of can- 
didates, assistance in the production of semi-annual plays, 
“The Hottentot” and “The Taming of the Shrew”, assist- 
ance in the production of the senior plays, “Station 
Y.Y.Y.Y.”, “The Valiant” and “The First Dress Suit”, and 
entire charge of the production work of a play given for 
the Patron’s League, “Mr. Pim Passes By”. In addition 
the troupe had complete charge of the tournament play, 
“The 100th Trick”, and put on a splendid production of 
this dramatic one-act. 

Our social and business meetings have been conducted 
rather irregularly but in a most enjoyable fashion. The 
troupe in this school is to a large extent honorary, since 
we have three regular semesters of drama work and mem- 
bership in the Thespians is accorded only to those with 
outstanding records in production and acting. 


A A A 
Troupe No. 127 


Salem High School 
Salem, N. J. 


The curtain fell at the close of the dramatic activities 
of Salem High with a feeling that the repertoire of the 
year had been well done. From the ranks of “Cap and 
Bells”, local dramatic club, 10 members were obtained for 
Troupe No. 127 of the National Thespians. In September 
six new members will be ready for initiation. 

The club claims four successful major projects. In 
October, the club sponsored the “Hendrickson-Bruce Com- 
pany” of Shakespeare players, who presented “Julius 
Caesar’. Apart from the financial consideration, it gave 
our students an opportunity to see a decidedly worthwhile 
professional performance, directly connected with their 
studies. In December we combined two one-act plays, “The 
Wedding” and “The Drums of Oude’, to benefit the Ath- 
letic Fund, which won exceptional praise for us. The 
third project was the three-night performance of our an- 
nual school play in March. We chose “The Road to Yes- 
terday”, which is spectacular to stage and a real test 
of acting. In spite of the fact that the banks were closed, 
we sold more tickets than ever and the play went down in 
history as our best. Our last and most lovely affair was 
the out-door May Day festival. An original outdoor pan- 
tomime which we called “The Queen of Hearts’, based on 
the old fairy story and interpreted with fairy, flower and 
court dances, was presented before a most charming May 
Queen and her court. Our clever club electrician put to- 
gether an amplifving set of his own, which broadcasted 
very successfully the story of the play to our huge out- 
door audience. 

Among the one-act plays, given for different school 
programs, we enjoyed “The Voyage of Discovery”, an 


orizinal episode to tell the Columbus story; “A Friend of 
the Family”; “The Right Answer”; and “At Candlelight 
Time”, a most pleasing little play for Washington’s Birth- 
day. 

We are looking forward to next year. Most enthusi- 
astic plans are being made to broaden the scope of our 
dramatic work. 

Dora Shapiro, Secretary. 


A A A 
Troupe No. 128 


Pontiac Township High School 
Pontiac, Illinois 


On looking back over the year’s work, we feel that we 
have enjoyed our most successful year. 

We opened our activities in the fall with a one-act 
play given for our High School assembly. Next came the 
junior play, “Vanity”, coached by Miss Ruby Mann. By 
virtue of performance in this play, some fine new members 
joined the ranks of our troupe. 

Our next event—and it was an event—was our own 
Thespian play, “It Happened In Hollywood”. This was 
well acted and managed by Thespians, and though we gave 
it during the national moratorium, we proclaimed it a 
huge success both dramatically and financially, for our 
first annual Thespian play. 

We repeated our last year’s program in that we 
again had our one-act play contest. Nine plays, entirely 
directed and staged by students were ably presented. This 
year all of the plays used were non-royalty. We entered 
the winning play in the contest sponsored by Illinois Wes- 
leyan University and at the sectional play tournament at 
Normal. A great deal was learned by all those who took 
part in any way, and we recommend a contest of stu- 
dent coached one-act plays to any troupe which wants to 
create interest in dramatics. 

The last event of the year was the senior play, “Clar- 
ence”, in which several of our Thespians took part. This 
play was coached by Miss Gladys Larsen, our dramatics 
teacher. 

As the culmination of our year’s work we had a dinner 
in Bloomington: afterwards we were the guests at a very 
fine performance of the play, “The Return of Peter 
Grimm”. 

In short, we believe this to be our best year because of 
the large, talented, and interested troupe. Financially we 
were better than ever before, and we were able to pur- 
chase some new lights, make-up kit and a davenport. We 
are proud because we believe that we have really done 
some constructive work. 

In looking forward to next year, we hope to do all 
of these same things better, and in addition to sponsor 
an invitational play tournament. 


A A A 
Troupe No. 136 
Wichita High School North 
Wichita, Kansas 


This has been a delightfully busy year for our Na- 
tional Thespains. Three major plays and a number of 
one-act plays have been presented. 

We started out the year with the three-act play, “The 
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Tightwad”. This was followed by “Back to the Country 
Store”. The senior play, with no exception, was our best 


99 


play this year; it was “New Brooms”, a play but recently 
released for amateur production. 

Four one-act plays have been given this year, “Sparks 
and In-Between”, “District School on the Rapidan’”, “So 
You’re Going to Paris”, and “The Return of Letty”. 

Our Thespian Club has consisted of 20 members this 
year. Though the membership is not large, that is all the 
more reason why the students do outstanding work. 

Our officers for the year have been very efficient and 
have done their work willingly and with much enthusiasm, 

Our instructor, Miss Evelyn Clark, deserves much 
credit for the outstanding productions of the year. Our 
club is looking forward to another happy and _ success- 
ful year. 

Ruth Bryant, Secretary. 


and “Lace”, which were presented by other groups. ‘“Set- 

tled Out of Court” was presented as a contribution of the 

club. All three of these were given in assemblies. 
Virginia Pearson, Director. 


A A A 
Troupe No. 146 


Pekin Community High School 
Pekin, Illinois 


The year of 1932-1933 has been a commemorable one 
in the history of Pekin High School Dramatics. “The Nut 
Farm”, a comedy sponsored by the National Thespians in 
which the whole school participated started the dramatic 
season. Close on the heels of this success came the senior 
class play, “The Things That Count”. It was given just 
at Christmas time, and the atmosphere of good will pre- 











A GROUP OF HAPPY THESPIANS 
Troupe No. 128, Pontiac Township High School, Pontiac, IIl. 


Troupe No. 145 


Red Bluff Union High School 
Red Bluff, California 


A one-semester class in dramatics was conducted here 
this year, composed entirely of seniors and post graduates. 
The first production of this class was the three-act play, 
“The Clay’s the Thing’, given by seniors for the benefit 
of their class fund. Towards the end of the semester three 
student body one-act plays were given: “With the Help 
of Pierrette”’, ““Wienies on Wednesday”, and “Crime Con- 
scious”, afforded an excellent program. 

“Farewell, Cruel World” was given five times,—in the 
school assembly, and at various community programs. 
“Freddie” and “The Master Salesman” were given in 
school assemblies. Thus most of the members of the class 
were enabled to gain Thespian rating. All of the students 
did stage work and learned other things besides acquiring 
the ability to interpret roles. 

During the second semester some or the Thespians con- 
tinued their work and took parts in “Saturday Market” 


vailed. The last scene will linger long in the hearts of 
those who saw the play for with the ringing of the Christ- 
mas chimes and the words, “Peace on earth, good will 
toward men,” the final curtain brought the play to a 
dramatic close. 

The brief interlude before the junior class play was 
filled with the productions worked out by the dramatics 
classes. The students directed, staged, and produced one- 
act plays. Several given in chapel were highly praised by 
the student body. Meanwhile the Dramatic Club was 
working on a far different sort of thing, a “Verse Speak- 
ing Choir”. All of the students in the club participated 
in this project, and the program given by the choir before 
the student body was a great success. 

The mystery play, “The Jade God”, was chosen as the 
junior class production. The ghastly setting and mysteri- 
ous voices made it an altogether eerie production. It was 
pronounced one of the best mystery plays ever given in 
Pekin High School and much new talent was discovered 
among the juniors. 

This spring Pekin High entered “The Minuet” in the 
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one-act play contest at Illinois Wesleyan University at 
Bloomington, Illinois, and it tied for first place in the 
tournament. This play was later produced before the 
student body of Illinois Wesleyan. “The Man On the 
Kerb” was entered in the state one-act play contest, and 
although it failed to win a cup, it had the honor of being 
produced among the five best plays in the tournament on 
the final night of the state finals. 

The last dramatic production of the year was a 
pageant, “The Temple of Life”, written and produced by 
the high school director of dramatics, Miss E. Louise Fal- 
kin, and given as the graduating exercises of Pekin Com- 
munity High School. In the pageant, the Master Builder 
shows Graduates the Temple of Life and the workers in 
the Temple. The pageant was truly an inspiration to the 
¢raduating students and a fitting close to a successful year. 

Mary Hofferbert, Secretary. 


A A A 
Troupe No. 149 


Paragould High School 
Paragould, Arkansas 











BULLETIN 
All school activitics meeting in the school building 
at night must be discontinued for the 
session of 1932-1933. 





No funds available for extra lights and fuel. 











Does that mean “the depression” has brought death 
to troupe 149, since the director who has charge of the 
expression department teaches after school hours also, 
leaving no time for daytime activities? 


Teer 
CONSTERNATION 


Every Thespian brain cell snapped into action. The 
most important results follow. 

Troupe 149 has met the first and third Tuesday even- 
ings of each month at the homes of its members, each 
host or hostess having an assistant host or hostess. The 
average attendance has been twenty-two. 

The troupe was divided into three groups with a 
chairman for each group. The three chairmen forming a 
program committee to arrange the year books. Three 
required numbers on each program being a lesson from 
Clarence Stratton’s “Producing in Little Theatres’, the 
reading of a letter from an “old” Thespian away at school 
teling of his or her dramatic activities, and a review of 
an outstanding play. 

The year books were typed by Thcspians in the com- 
mercial department. 

Naturally one wonders how any plays could be put 
on. Most of our rehearsals wre held in the home of the 
director. The last three or four were held in the audi- 
torium. A small admission was charged to pay the ex- 
pense of lights. The auditorium was not heated for re- 
hearsals. 

Four one-act plays were entered in the annual drama 
contest, all active members taking part. 

Twelve new members have been initiated this vear. 

Four plays have been given for different clubs and 
churches of the city. One play was entered in the North 
East Arkansas district senior drama contest which won 


second place. One play is to be entered in North East 
Arkansas junior drama contest May 5. Two assembly 
programs have been given to which 5 cents admission was 
charged. April 18, four original stunts were given at 
the assembly period by newly initiated Thespiansfi These 
“Original Stunt” assemblies are a source of much amuse- 
ment and pleasure to the student bedy. 

Troupe activities closed with a costume party to which 
each member brought a friend. 

It is the unanimous decision of Troupe No. 149 that 
the session of ’32-33 has been the happiest and altogether 
most satisfactory of its experience so it feels justified in 
writing, “goodbye depression” instead of “The End”. 

Marie Thost Pierce, Director, 
Mary Jane Dover, Secretary. 


A A A 
Troupe No. 150 


Stadium High School 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Our troupe sponsored 19 one-act plays, in which 69 
different members took part, a Christmas play and a 
matinee which consisted of three one-act plays. The mat- 
inee and Christmas play were presneted by members of the 
workshop class which is the backbone of our club. Pro- 
ceeds from the matinee paid the fees of the 15 dramatic 
students initiated into the Thespians this year. 

Some of the one-act plays presented were: “Too Many 
Marys’, “Sail Right In”, “Game of Chess”, “Girl to 
Order’, “Beauty and the Jacobin”’, and “Little Bluffer’”’. 

With the presentation of the senior class play, “Smilin’ 
Thru”, in which several of our Thespians took part, our 
year was brought to a successful close through the efforts 
of our director, Alberta Frances Black. 

Charlotte Prince. 
A A A 


Troupe 157 


Liberty Memorial High School 
Lawrence, Kansas 


The Lawrence Troupe of the National Thespians has 
closed a pleasant and profitable year. 

The following National Thespians initiated last year 
did outstanding dramatic service this year: Leonice Wad- 
hams, Billoween Macoubrie, Jean Russell, Clara Lindquist, 
Margaret Kelsall, John Chandler, George Hamilton and 
Harold Gregg. 

Our new Thespians were chosen for outstanding work 
in the following plays which were produced by Liberty 
Memorial High School this year: 

Long plays included “The Empty House” by Lindsey 
Barbee, produced by the combined Hi-Y and G. R. Clubs; 
“Daddy Long-Legs” by Jean Webster, produced by Junior- 
Senior Dramatics Club. The junior class play was “Come 
Out of the Kitchen” by A. F. Thomas, while the senior 
class gave “Fanny and the Servant Problem” by Jerome 
K. Jerome. 

One-act plays given as public performances included 
“The Holy Grail’, produced by Dramatics Club; “From 
Down East”, by dramatics class; “Lotus Flowers”, dra- 
matics class; “A Full House”, Dramatics Club; “A Stu- 
dent’s Servant in the House”, dramatics class; “Now Don’t 
Lauh”, dramatics class; “The Two Burglars’”, dramatics 
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TROUPE No. 157 


Liberty Memorial High School, Lawrence, Kansas 
Miss Lina M. Shippy, Director 


class; “Madame Frinceton’s Temple of Beauty”, dramatics 
class: “Troubles of an Editor”, dramatics class; “The 
Whole Truth”, Dramatics Club: “D-298”, Dramatics Club. 

A number of other short plays were used as projects 
of the dramatics class and Dramatics Club. 

Our initiation ceremony this year marked one of the 
impressive ceremonies of our school year. In connection 
with the ceremony a sort proram was given, the import- 
ant feature of which was an inspiring address by Miss 
Frances Wilson from the faculty of the Kansas State 
University. Her subject was “Your Opportunities to Con- 
tinue Dramatic Pursuits in Higher Educational Institu- 
tions”’. 

This has been a very busy but happy year and we 
think our enthusiasm will carry far into our next dra- 
matic season. 

Miss Lina M. Shippy, Director of Dramatics. 


A A A 


Troupe No. 159 


Harlan High School 
Harlan, lowa 


The Septcmber meeting of Troupe 159 of the National 
Thespians was an initiation for Gordon Paulk, who quali- 
fied for membership through playing the role of Richard 
Lane in “Cock Robin” in the spring of 1932. 

As a result of the class play, “The Irresistible Marma- 
duke” by Ernest Denny, which was presented December 
2, 1932, ten juniors became National Thespians. These 
include Bill Platenberg, Robert Booth, Kenneth Tillotson, 
Maurine Walters, Valdine Nelson, Irene Luecke, Vance 
Nelson, Alma Erickson, Marian Harlan and Elizabeth 
Maassen. Three seniors who had begun credit through 
their work in “Daddy Long Legs’, completed the require- 
ments at this time also; they were Naomi Christensen, 
Edna Mae Kelley, and Mildred Stoll. 

“Where the Cross Is Made” by Eugene O’Niell, was 
presented March 30. The cast was composed of Bill 
Platenberg, Robert Booth, Gordon Paulk and Vance Nel- 
son. The scenery was made by Charles Yates and Jack 
Broderson, who also were responsible for off-stage effects. 
It might be of interest to note that the effect of the sea 
was secured through sweeping a piece of corrugated 
paper with a broom. 


Every senior Thespian had a part in the class play, 
“The Youngest” by Philip Barry, which was _ presented 
May 16. Those who were not in the cast did very efficient 
work as members of the stage crew. The junior members 
did the make-up, having taken lessons for weeks previous 
to the production. 

May Virden, Director. 


A A A 


Troupe No. 163 


Harbor High Schcol 
Ashtabula, Ohio 


Troupe No. 163, under the direction of Miss Jeane 
Ewing, has completed an active and successful year. 

The season was opened on November 11 with the pre- 
sentation of three one-act plays, “The Pot Boiler’, “In 
the Zone”, and “Grandma Pulls the Strings”’. 

Other one-act plays presented during the year were 
“The Neighbors”, “Thank you, Doctor’, “The Finger of 
God”, “J. Caesar”, and “The House With the Thirsty Win- 
dows”. The last play was presented by alumni members 
of Troupe 163. 

Two three-act plays were given, “Digging Up the 
Dirt” by the junior class, and “The Nut Farm” by the 
senior class. Both were outstanding dramatic and fin- 
ancial successes. 

An especially enjoyable feature of the year’s activities 
was an exchange program with West Junior High School 
of Ashtabula. The Dramatic Club of each school presented 
a one-act play before the student assembly of the other 
school. 

Ellen Hyvarinen, Secertary-Treasurer. 


A A A 


Troupe No. 165 


Eveleth Senior High School 
Eveleth, Minnesota 


Troupe No. 165 of the National Thespian Society was 
formed in 1930. It had a charter membership of eight. 
The troupe now has twenty members and seventeen alum- 
nae. During the past vear the troupe has initiated eleven 
new membrs. On December 17 the members of the troupe 
and their guests enjoyed a Christmas dance and on May 
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29 a spring dance. The group has studied stage make-up, 
plays, and presented individual vaudeville sketches at its 
various meetings. 

The dramatic season was opened with the one-act play 
“Wienies on Wednesday”, followed by “Please Do Not 
Pick the Flowers’, “I Told You So”, “Best Man’, “The 
Burglar’, “Who Wins the Bet’, “Farewell, Cruel World”, 
“Babbitt’s Boy’, “Christmas Eve’, “Our Aunt From Cali- 
fornia’, “Little Prison’, “Handsome Is’, “Three Potatoes 
for Mary’, “Black Magic”, “Grand Old Man’, “Spiced 
Wine”, “Cloudburst”, and “Saturday Market’. These one- 
act plays were directed by the stage technique class of 
the junior college as a part of their regular class work. 
The three directors receiving the highest grades were each 
given another play to direct for the third annual one-act 
play contest sponsored by the troupe. The plays placed 
in the following order: “What’s Best for Anne”, “Joan’s 
Ark’, and “Two Hundred Riders’’, 

On December 16 and 17 the society presented its second 
annual play, “The Importance of Being Earnest” by Oscar 
Wilde. The cast and production staff were made up of 
alumnae and active members. 

The Senior class play was the highlight of the season. 
The play selected was “Miss Lulu Bett” by Zona Gale. 
It was the Pulitzer prize-winning play of 1921. In addi- 
tion to this two other three act plays were presented. 
They were the “Molusec” and “Icebound”’. 


On the whole the troupe considers the past year a 
profitable one. There have been twenty-four plays pre- 
sented, twenty of which were one-act plays and four 
three-act plays. It is interesting to note that five out of 
ten working in the cast of the senior class play were Thes- 
pians, and six out of eighteen in the one-act play contest 
were Thcspians. Eighty-five people have participated in 
dramatics during the past year. 

Bernice Goldberg, Secretary, 
E. W. Blank, Director. 


A A A 
Troupe No. 166 


Morristown High School 
Morristown, N. J. 


The Dramatic Club met in September, 19382, and elected 
officers for the coming year. Under the leadership of 
Miss Annice K. Johnson, the faculty advisor of the club, 
a questionnaire was sent out to the members, in order that 
each mcmber of the club might have a chance to work in 
that group of the club which he or she mizht be the most 
interested in. There were acting groups as well as groups 
interested in make-up, stage craft, properties, lighting, 
sound effects, advertising, and directing of plays. 

On Nov. 22, the club presented its initial matinee of 
the year in the auditorium. The play which was chosen 
was, “Suppressed Desires”, a comedy in two acts. 

At the assembly before Christmas, the club presented 
a one-act holiday play called, “Columbine Madonna”. 

Shortly after the new year, the club presented its sec- 
ond matinee, which consisted of two one-act plays. The 
first being “Long Distance, Please!” and “Thank You, 
Doctor’. 

The Dramatic Club cooperated with the senior class in 


presenting the annual senior play, “To the Ladies’. Not 
only was a majority of the cast members of the Dramatic 
Club, but those who took care of make-up, properties, etc. 

On May 12, the club presented their annual evening 
performance of three one-act plays. The plays presented 
were, “The Artist”, “Romance Is a Racket’, “The First 
Dress Suit”. 

As the year’s activities drew to a close, ‘the club 
elected four of its members to the National Thespian So- 
ciety, and paid their life memberships. 

George Northup, Secretary. 


A A A 
Troupe No. 171 


Grafton High School 
Grafton, W. Va. 


We feel that our troupe has ‘had a successful year. At 
the opening of school, 1932-1933, we had eleven members. 
Sixteen new Thespians were initiated in February with a 
banquet and a theatre-party, and elevcn in May. One of 
our outstanding activities for the year was the public 
presentation of a group of one-act plays: “The Troll and 
the Toll Bridge’, “The Shot”, “Weinies on Wednesday”, 
“The Other Half Dozen”. These plays were directed by 
Thespians under the supervision of their faculty director. 

In April we sponsored the first inter-class one-act play 
tournament in our school. It was a pleasing and worth- 
while affair. We hope to make it annual. Thespians also 
directed these plays which were: “Black Magic’, seniors; 
“Spiced Wine”, juniors; “With the Help of Pierrette”, 
sophomores; “Spark Plugs”, freshmen. The sophomore 
play won, but the judges seemed to be trying to pass the 
honors around, for the best actor chosen was a Junior, 
and the best actress, a freshman. 

For our special assembly program we presented “Three 
Potatoes for Mary”, “Salt”, and “It Will Be All Right 
on the Night”. Two of our plays, all of which have been 
non-royalty this year, we presented for a county Parent- 
Teachers Association, and two for the alumni banquet. 
Thespians assisted in the planning and directing of as- 
sembly programs, with the operetta, and had the major 
parts in the senior play, which was “Tow Sawyer’, an 
excellent production. 

Our troupe has, in so far as we know, done the first 
work in the state, in choral speaking. We have started to 
carry a little play library. Our chief failure is that we 
are unable to carry out any systematic study or program 
at our regular meetings. We have so many activities, that 
some business, plans, or rehearsals are always clamoring 
for time. We do, though have meetings twice a month, 
and they are usually lively and interesting. 

Grace Loar, Faculty Director. 


A A A 
Troupe No. 175 
Gallatin County High School 
Bozeman, Montana 


Troupe No. 175 at Gallatin County High School, Boze- 
man, Montana, reports a most interesting and successful 
year for 1932-33. The year’s program was begun with 
the presentation of “The Happy Family” by Thornton 
Wilder. This play was the Thespians’ Little Theatre 
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Thespian Troupe No. 176, Directed by Miss Lillian Kerrigan 


Butte High School, 


entry, and much to the joy of all the Thespians, won 
first place. In addition, Lester Willson, who played the 
men’s lead, won first place as best actor, and Norman 
Cummins, the small boy of the family, won second place 
as best actor. Millie Lehrkind won first place for best 
actress. It was a clean sweep for the Thespians, and 
they were very proud. 

During the year the membership more than doubled. 
Various interesting programs were pr-<sented before the 
school assembly, and pantomimes and short one-act plays 
were presented at meetings. The year ended with a social 
meeting at which officers for the coming year were elected. 
Karl Houston is president; Joseph Buckmaster, vice presi- 
dent, and Marion Huntley, secretary-treasurer. 


A A A 
Troupe No. 176 


Butte High School 
Butte, Montana 

The National Thespians, Troupe No. 176, at Butte, 
Montana, have brought a most successful year to a con- 
clusion. The members this year included Doris Binder, 
Dick Brome, Ralph Cook, Nan Divel, Agnes Jeanne Ed- 
wards, Dolly Emerson, Lloyd George, Rune Hultman, 
Jane Habein, Gagnon Hambly, Barbara Horst, Janet Har- 
rington, Bill Israel, Tom Ogle, Grace Parker, Les Sheri- 
dan, Herbert Tunnell, and Dan Wells. 

The officers of the troupe this year were: President, 
Herbert Tunnell; prompter, Tom Ogle, and secretary- 
treasurer, Doris Binder. 

Miss Lillian Kerrigan is the adviser of the troupe. 


A A A 
Troupe No. 179 
West High School 
Ashtabula, Ohio 

Troupe 179, National Thespians, had a very pleasant 
as well as profitable year. 

We gave only one-act plays and like the plan so well 
we shall continue it for the present at least. 

Among the plays given were Lady Gregory’s “Spread- 
ing the News”, a most delightful little comedy, “Funny 


Butte, Montana 


Old World’, an excellent non-royalty play, “Too Many 
Mary’s”, and that syncopated surge of dastardly doings, 
“The Perescuted Maiden” given in the old melodrama style. 

The troupe has filled many engagements for clubs and 
churches and exchanged plays with Troupe No. 163 at 
Harbor High School. 

Our induction ceremony was held in May when seven 
new members were added and we hope for a number 
more next year. 

Miss Mary Mather, dramatic instructor at West High, 
is club adviser. 

We feel that we have had a very successful year and 
that prospects for the future are bright. 


A A A 
Troupe No. 187 


South Brownsville High School 
South Brownsville, Pa. 


During the year the troupe has been enlarged by nine- 
teen members and has likewise increased its activities. 
The regular curricular class in Drama with the help of 
several of the older Thespian members rebuilt and re- 
furnished our stage which is of the portable type, since 
we must use our gymnasium for an auditorium. This un- 
dertaking consumed two months’ time. The troupe fur- 
nished make-up for the various home room projects used 
at assemblies throughout the year as well as doing all 
the make-up work in the class play, Dramatic Club, Little 
Players, and drama class productions. In addition to the 
entertainments furnished every two weeks by the home 
rooms at the assemblies, the Thespians produced the three- 
act mystery, “Spooky Tavern”, and later in the year six 
one-act plays. The Dramatic Club produced “The Other 
Ghost” and three one-act plays. The Little Players were 
under the able direction of two of our Thespian members 
and their four one-act offerings were very good. The 
senior class play was “Professor Pepp” and the success 
of this work was again due to the cooperation with the 
Thespians who did the stage and business work. The 
three one-act plays of the drama class also owe their 
success to the helpful Thespians. 

In addition to the productions given in the school, the 
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troupe willingly traveled to neighboring towns wtih their 
one-act plays to aid in programs sponsored for relief 
projects, as well as to entertain the various clubs which 
have given the troupe encouragement and support. This 
year plays were presented to the Women’s Club, American 
Legion Auxiliary, Quota Club, Rotary Club, five of the 
church organizations and the Newell Relief Programs. 
With all this work we have still found time to have some 
very enjoyable social programs as well as surprise parties 
on several of the members. During the summer we look 
forward to more outings and picnics. 


A A A 


Troupe No. 189 
Magnolia District High School 
Matewan, West Virginia 


Troupe No. 189 of the National Thespians was installed 
early in the second semester of the school year of 1932- 
33. The seven charter members had had major roles in 
the three-act play, “Second Childhood’, which the public 
speaking class presented in December. The membership of 
the organization was increased to ten after the three-act 
mystery play, “Tiger House’, was given on March 1. The 
final initiation for the year was held after the presenta- 
tion of the senior play, “Peg o’ My Heart”. Three mem- 
bers of the cast were initiated, thus bringing the person- 
nel of the troupe to thirteen. The success of “Peg o’ My 
Heart’’, may be attributed wholly to the talent and efforts 
of the National Thespians, for everyone in it was either 
a member or became one after the production was given. 

This club has added an incentive for better dramatic 
work in our high school. The year of 1932-33 was prob- 
ably the ideal time for installing a Thespian Troupe, for 
the public speaking class, the medium through which we 
present our plays, was composed of students of unusual 
dramatic ability, who were interested in promoting a 
worth-while organization. We trust that beginning with 
thirteen members will bring luck, but not bad luck. 

Kathryn Montgomery Talbert, Director. 
A A A 


Troupe No. 191 
Webster Groves High School 
Webster Groves, Mo. 


The Webster Groves troupe of National Thespians has 
increased its membership over twenty members during the 
1932-33 season. The total membership for the two years 
of its existence — both active and alumni members — is 
over fifty. 

Five major productions were presented during the year 
—the principal parts and production responsibilities car- 
ried by members of the Thespian group. The plays were 
“The Importance of Being Earnest”, played by a double 
cast; “The Fool”, double cast; “Seven Chances”, the senior 
play; “The Mikado”, a cooperative presentation of the 
music and dramatic departments in which a number of 
Thespians were active; “Outward Bound”, and “Shirt 
Sleeves’, some parts double cast. All of the plays were 
given for two performances. 

The dramatic department organized for the current 
season with a permanent production staff: stage manager, 
stage technician, art director, business manager, property 
manager, house manager, costume mistress, and make-up 


supervisor. All of these major positions were carried by 
students who assumed complete control. 

Noteworthy achievements of the group were the sets 
designed and constructed for “The Fool”, “Outward 
bound’”’, and “Seven Chances’”’. 

The high peak of the year was the presentation of 
“Outward Bound”, which definitely established the de- 
partment’s right to present plays of artistic depth with 
understanding and appreciation. 


A A A 
Troupe No. 198 
Grove High School 
Paris, Tennessee 


Believing that the years are given to us for accomplish- 
ing things our groups of Thespians set out last fall to 
crowd into nine months as many worthwhile achievements 
and efforts as were possible. 

To begin with we had a group of people intensely in- 
terested in dramatics. They were willing to work. They 
did work. As a proof of the fact we have behind us a 
beautiful cyclorama which we bought with money earned 
by the club, a fine group of plays presented by our mem- 
bers in, we trust, a truly creditable manner, a long series 
of meetings in which we combined interesting and helpful 
programs with the pleasure which comes from association 
with people drawn together by an inspiring and common 
interest, and last of all improvement individually in the 
fine old art of Thespis. 

One event of which we are intensely proud is the one- 
act play tournament sponsored by our Thespian Group. 
This was the first tournament of the kind to be held in 
our county. Great interest was shown, and we feel sure 
that if this may be an annual event more and better plays 
for the high schols will be the result. 

And when the year ended with our Thespian banquet 
we were happy that we had the privilege of being Thes- 
pians! 

Elizabeth Robinson, Troupe Reporter. 


A A A 
Troupe No. 200 
Charleston High School 
Charleston, W. Va. 


With the passage of our second year of membership 
in the National Thespians, we feel that most assuredly 
the organization has come to occupy an even more im- 
portant, popular, and worth-while place in the life of 
Charleston High School. From having people inquire 
casually, “What are the Thespians”, the question has 
come to be, “How can I make my membership, and as soon 
as possible?” We know it is worth-while, good training, 
and lots of fun. 

We have continued to follow the policy of restricted 
membership, taking in only those persons who have reached 
a maximum of the national requirements rather than the 
minimum. Thus the selection of new members this past 
spring was a difficult one, and one on which we lavished 
much consideration. There were nearly a dozen people in 
the Curtain and Dramatic Club who had done an equal 
amount of equally good work. Then there were a few 
people who had done an exceptional amount of exception- 
ally excellent work. So we decided to post a list of those 
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who had “one leg”, so to speak, on the coveted cup of mem- 
bership, to urge them to add to their achievements so as 
to be taken in in the fall of 1933, and to take in the 
smaller numbers. Thus the six people who were chosen 
out of the some sixty members of the larger club, have 
every right to congratulate themselves. 

The activities of the club this year were much the 
same as last. Members were most active in furthering all 
dramatic activities of the school, backing the work of the 
Sophomore Dramatic Club working hard in the Curtain 
and Mask Club, selling tickets and advertising all class 
plays, and, of course, participating in the state play con- 
test at Huntington in April. 

This year our chapter presented “The Curtain” by 
Ruth Giorloff. Ann Ferguson played the much coveted 
role of Ruth Norton; Fan Auld played Sade; John Albert 
took the role of Phillip Norton; Georgie Leslie was Les- 
trande, and Bernard Miller, a policeman. Joe Barringer 
was to be stage manager, and did the initial work, only to 
leave Charleston for a spring visit to California before 
the contest. So all the Thespians kept up the tradition of 
doing all work that came to their hands and took up the 
work where Joe had been forced to drop it. Audrey 
Slaughter did costumes, Mary Haywood prompted, Mary 
Auld worked on properties, Charles Loeg worked on the 
business end, and Duane Hill had charge of transportation. 
So once more the Thespians had a production which 
was in truth a concerted piece of work. Phyllis Poffen- 
barger took no part in this production, since she had 
finished her high school credits in mid-year and was tak- 
ing a business course down town. 

To say that we enjoyed the play contest was putting 
it mildly. We felt it was, as a whole, even more excellent 
than the previous year, admired many of the productions 
enormously, and felt flattered even to place third in so 
distinguished a collection of plays and players. We were 
most gratified that Ann succeeded in making the much 
coveted all-state cast. 

And we have finished another year, and look forward 
to our third, confident that in spite of depressions, world- 
wide chaos, and any other minor impediment, we shall do 
our best to go ever forward and to make the National 
Thespians Troupe No. 200 the very best and most active 
chapter in the United States. 


A A A 
Troupe No. 201 
Great Neck High School 
Great Neck, New York 


Despite universal financial difficulties our troupe feels 
as the end of the year draws on that we have accomplished 
a great amount of work. 

This is the second consecutive year in which our club 
has won the one-act play contest sponsored by the Red 
Domino Club at Port Washington. This year a cast made 
up entirely of boys, namely, George Brandt, Cuyler Ten 
Eyck, Donald Farrar and John Doble presented “A Mes- 
sage From Khufu”. The individual acting award was 
given to George Brandt. 

On December 9th and 10th “The Thirteenth Chair” 
was presented in our high schoo] auditorium with such 
wel! known Thespians as Helen Healy, George Brandt, 
John Doble, Donald Farrar, and Joe Kernell in the lead- 
ing roles. 


As a vesper service, “Why the Chimes Rang” was pre- 
sented in conjunction with the Glee Club and High School 
Orchestra on December 18th for the townspeople and again 
on December 22 for the school. This presentation was 
under the direction of one of the Thespians, Claire 
Heimrod. 

And last, “Smilin’ Through”, one of the biggest pro- 
ductions ever staged in our high school, served a beautiful 
setting for many Thespians to display their talent. Much 
of the scenery used in this production was the same that 
had seen success on Broadway. Helen Hely displayed 
her talent to great advantage in the dual roles of Kath- 
leen Dungannon and Moonyeen Clare. John Doble -as 
John Carteret, Joe Kernell as Kenneth Wayne and Jere- 
miah Wayne, and Henry Cook as Dr. Owen Harding, all 
scored great success, 


A TAN A 


Troupe No. 202 
Concord High School 
Concord, North Carolina 


Concord High School’s group of interested players, 
carpenters, artists, electricians, and make-up assistants 
came together in the fall of 1931 under the direction of 
Margaret Jane Maybry for the purpose of promoting the 
interest of Dramatic Art in the school and the town; and 
for the purpose of combining talents for the advancement 
of the art. 

The newly-formed organization became interested in 
the national organization for the same purpsoe and ap- 
plied for membership. When membership was granted in 
the National Thespians the feeling existed that the ideals 
afforded were the proper incentives. 


The year 1931-32 was spent with the production of 
“Laff That Off’, “A Christmas Pageant”, “A Pair of 
Sixes”, “Once In a Lifetime”, and “Dulcy”. These were 
successfully produced with striking notes of originality 
and polish in both the staging and interpretations. “The 
Maker of Dreams” and “The Valiant” were chosen and 
used successfully and artistically as special projects. 

Through the various types of productions and projects 
the members were placed in groups according to their first 
interests. The result was pleasing to find that the mem- 
bers were finding their way into the phases of the art 
as well as feeling their way into certain types of acting. 

Meetings were held and certain projects or plays ap- 
pealing to the particular groups were chosen and used as 
group projects. 

At the end of the school year the school authorities 
recognized and complimented the work of the group by 
securing its services for the presentation of the Lyceum 
Course for the 1932-33 session rather than a professional 
company. A flat sum to be paid the group for a series of 
performances during the year at the activities period. 

Beginning with the 1932-33 session Troupe 202 of the 
National Thespians called themselves the Pan Players. 
They added maroon for troupe distinction to the blue and 
gold of the national organization. An emblem was drawn 
by Caddie Willis, a member of the troupe, as talented an 
illustrator as actor. The emblem bore stripes of the three 
colors for a foundation with the traditional masks for the 
outlines and an original interpretation of the immortal 
Peter Pan with his pipes in the center. 
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The Lyceum Course and special projects included “The 
Florist Shop”, “The Whips of Time”, “Knave of Hearts”, 
and “Submerged”, and woven into the May Day fete, also 
a part of the Lyceum Course, was the act of “The Prin- 
cess and the Woodcutter” from A Milne’s “Make Believe’”’. 

The Lyceum Course proved satisfactory and interesting 
on the part of the athoritiues, students and outside attend- 
ants as well as to the players. The performances were 
presented and accepted with an air of very much more 
than a school club program or school performance of any 
kind. 

The organization co-sponsored a beauty pageant in the 
spring and was instrumental in having the Burch-Hend- 
rickson and the Shakespeare Players of New York to pre- 
sent a matinee performance of “The Merchant of Venice”, 
and an evening performance of “Julius Cesar”. The 
troupe furnished the extras and additional stage hands, 
both to the delight of the troupe. 

The two big performances of the year were “In the 
Next Room” and “Clarence”. These two performances 
proved to be all that was possible with amateurs and lim- 
ited equipment except in gate receipts. 

The organization furnished make-up artists and stage 
hands and electricians for all activity programs and out- 
side performances. 

The Pan Players brought their first two successful 
years of existance to a close with an artistic, inspiring, 
clever, and altogether dramatic banquet. 

The organization has tried and has reason to believe 
it has succeeded in giving performances that as far as 
possible, have had thorough and artistic finish. 


A A A 

Troupe No. 210 

Topeka High School 
Topeka, Kansas 

In the second year of its existence Troupe 210 con- 
tinued to take an important part in the dramatic activities 
of Topeka High School. 

“She Stoops to Conquer”, an unusual play for high 
schools, was the first offering of the department this year. 
Six graduates returned by invitation to assume the most 
important roles. This production proved to be the largest 
financial success of the year. 

As usual the fall play was the junior class presenta- 
tion. This time it was “Fanny and the Servant Problem”. 

A sparkling comedy, “To the Ladies”, was the play 
selected for production by the Masque and Wig Club. 
Membership in this club is limited to forty. Members are 
admitted by tryout only. 

Closing the season, the senior class presented “Believe 
Me Xantippe”. Its western background and hilarious 
situation made it essentially different from anything seen 
here previously this year. 

Miss Gertrude Wheeler, head of the dramatic depart- 
ment and sponsor of the local troupe, directed all four 
plays. 

In addition to these four major productions, the play 
_ production classes, in which regular school credit is given, 
presented five one-acts in the course of the year. Two 
of these were given in the fall, three in the spring. 

Also, for the first time in several years, the junior 
dramatic club, (and organization of sophomores to which 


admission is gained by tryout) sponsored a one-act play 
before all the students of Topeka High. It was an Easter 
play, given as a part of the high school Easter services. 

Two banquets, one in the fall and one in the spring, 
were sponsored by the Thespians, to which all persons 
directly connected with the dramatic department were in- 
vited. 

More than sixty persons attended the first, while the 
attendance swelled to over seventy-five in the spring. The 
chief purpose of these banquets, which have been quite 
popular ver since their inauguration by this troupe last 
year, is the initiation of candidates to the Thespians fol- 
lowing the dinner. 

Joe Lovewell, President. 


A A A 


Troupe No. 213 
Central High School 
Red Wing, Minnesota 


Our first dramatic production this year was a group of 
one-act plays, including “Bimbo, the Pirate”, “The New 
Poor” and “Figureheads”’. 

“The Goose Hangs High” was presented as the all 
class play in December. As the junior play, we used “The 
New Poor”, and for the senior play, “The Importance of 
Being Earnest”. The latter proved to be a most enjoyable 
play to work on, and was our most successful production. 
Sixteen students became eligible for membership in the 
National Thespians. 


A A A 


Troupe No. 214 
Carlisle High School 
Carlisle, Penna. 

Our first production this year was “Shirt Sleeves” 
which was given with splendid acting, and entitled a 
group of new members to be initiated into the club. Upon 
entering our second year of existence, we were pleased to 
find the alumni of the year before attending our meetings 
even though they had college ties! 

The meeetings were held every two weeks at the homes 
of the members. Our programs were varied—some very 
educational as well as some purely enjoyable ones. An 
authority on the subject gave us a talk on make-up, illus- 
trated by experimentation on those present. Three one- 
act plays, “Riders to the Sea’, “The Merry, Merry Cuc- 
koo”, and Drinkwater’s “Abraham Lincoln”, were read to 
us very efficiently by dramatic personages. Another in- 
teresting talk gave us a view of Radio City and the won- 
ders of its new stage. At other mectings we gave im- 
premptu skits and original pantomimes, which afforded 
much merriment. 

Several Thespians took part in the senior class play, 
“A Paragraph for Lunch”, which was a huge success, both 
dramatically and financially. 

A picnic at Pine Grove was the only way to end a 
glcrious year of work and joy. There we swam, ate, and 
danced—thus closing a year of delightful activities which 
have made membership in the Thespian Club a much cov- 
eted goal in our high school. 

Jeanne Dum. 
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TROUPE 


No. 214 


Carlisle High School, Carlisle, Pennsylvania 
Miss Ellla M. Roop, Troupe Sponsor 


Troupe No. 215 
Stambaugh High School 
Stambaugh, Michigan 


The Stambaugh High 
School Troupe No. 215, in 
spite of numerous handicaps 
(being permitted to give only 
one pay performance, not be- 
ing allowed to use the gym- 
nasium where the stage is un- 
til after Christmas in order 
to conserve on lights and 
heat) kept alive an interest 
in dramatics. 

The first part of the year 
was spent in a hunt for tal- 
ent. A try-out was held and 
a new group of understudies 
was selected to fill the places 
of those who had graduated. 
For initiation each new un- 
derstudy acted a pantomime in costume at an all high 
school “pep” meeting before an important football game. 

At the regular bi-monthly meetings one-act plays were 
presented by the various members. One or two meetings 
were devoted to “make-up” classes. Pantomimes were 
used. Jeannette White, one of the graduate students, 
constructed a miniature stage with various settings. 

On Feb. 28 and March 1, three one-act plays were giv- 
en: “Rosalie”, a French comedy; “The Valiant’, a trad- 
gedy, and “Washington’s First Defeat”, a costume play. 
Several song and dance numbers were given in costume. 

Plans were made to put on enough one-act plays during 
the last month of school to make each understudy eligible 





Washington’s First Defeat 
Joyce and Ralph La Rocque 


for full membership. When school closed earlier than 
usual, only one play was ready, “The Bove”, a Russian 
farce, which was presented before the high school students. 

An installation of four new members followed by a 
jolly party completed a pleasant year in which the produc- 
tion of a tragedy was the one new centure. 


A A A 
Troupe No. 222 
The Rye High School 
Rye, New York 

The Rye High School, in its second year, again had an 
unusually successful season. The auditorium was the 
scene of five productions including “It Won’t Be Long 
Now”, “The Show Off”, “Death Takes a Holiday”, “The 
Donovan Affair”, and “The Patsy”. 

Seventeen students were initiated into the group. The 
club has decided to take over all work connected with 
drama in the school. The production work was formerly 
done by our Stagecraft Club of fifty members. 

The club intends to sponsor some large projects next 
year, but the particular project has not as yet been select- 
ed. Our first job will be the construction of a complete 
new set of scenery, material for which has already been 
ordered. 

A A A 
Troupe No. 225 
Lincoln Community High School 
Lincoln, Illinois 

Troupe No. 225 has been organized at Lincoln Com- 
munity High School over a year now, and we feel that 
it plays an important part in our school activities since 
it does provide such an admirable way to reward those 
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students who have worked hard and conscientiously for 
the betterment of dramatics in our high school. 

At the beginning of the 1932-1933 schcol year we found 
that our group numbered eleven persons. 

For our initial production of the year we chose Philip 
Barry’s well-known comedy, “The Youngest”. Any stu- 
dent in school is eligible to tryout for our first producticn, 
and at least one member from each class is listed among 
the cast of characters. The response to the call for tryouts 
was very satisfactory, for approximately 125 students ap- 
peared to tryout for the nine parts. Each member of 
the cast selected from this large grup hoandled his or her 
role with ease and became for the audience real mem- 
bers of a family. This required a complete character 
analysis of each part so that the actors became real in- 
dividuals, not types. Leads were splendidly played by 
Donald Richards and Irene Hagan, two of the very prom- 


Our attention now turned to a program of one-act 
plays which we decided to present this year in place of 
the usual operetta. We called the program “A Night of 
Make Believe”, and it is hoped that similar programs will 
become annual affairs. We worked out an interesting idea 
for the program in that we had one play with an all boy 
east, “A Night at an Inn” a play with an all girl cast, 
“Solemn Pride”, and then a play with a mixed cast, 
“Thank You, Doctor”. The combination of the three dif- 
ferent types of plays interpreted by three different kinds 
cf cast was most interesting. Finished interpretations 
with minute attention to details characterized all the plays, 
and the audience thoroughly enjoyed the fun of “Thank 
You, Doctor”, the deep supernatural horror of “A Night 
at an Inn”, and the blending of comedy and tragedy in 
“Solemn Pride’. All the technical staff work for these 
plays was in complete charge of the dramatics classes who 





TROUPE 


No. 225 


Lincoln Community High School, Lincoln, Illinois 
r. Clarence A. Miller, Director 


ising young actors in high school. Jean Martin appeared 
as the sweet, but utterly uneffectual mother; Charles Helm 
played the part of the domineering elder brother; Andrew 
Eimer made a most sophisticated young man of the world; 
Dalores Maurer, one of our veteran actresses, rose to new 
heights as the bored and languid Augusta; Betty Mangas 
made a most charming, vivacious Muff; the part of Alan 
was given a skilful portrayal by J. P. Morray; and Avan- 
elle Woods as the maid completed the cast. An outstand- 
ing feature of the show was the beautiful setting, com- 
plete in every detail, which was used for the play. It 
was undoubtedly one of the most artistic sets we have 
ever had for our plays. 

Our next production was “Why the Chimes Rang”, 
which we gave as part of the annual Christmas program. 
Beautifully staged, costumed, and acted, the play will be 
remembered long by the capacity crowd which thronged the 
auditorium. Particularly effective was the cathedral scene 
with its beautiful stained glass windows. How we 
achieved this effect is told elsewhere in this issue. 


handled every phase of the backstage work. 

For our last major production of the year, the senior 
play, we decided to give “Little Women’, and our choice 
was a popular one, for it was almost universally pro- 
claimed that here was the best play which had ever been 
given at our high school. To the cast must be given the 
compliment that they successfully brought to life the 
characters in Louisa May Alcott’s much loved book in 
such a way that they will never be forgotten. Dorthy 
Cramer as Jo, and James Hale as Laurie gave particularly 
excellent performances. The play, too, was beautifully 
staged and costumed and presented unforgettable pictures. 
An example of unselfishness as becomes a true Thespian 
was brought out in the course of this play when Helen 
Duvanny understudied one of the leading roles when her 
friend was ill, memorizing an entire role, and then unsel- 
fishly relinquished the part so that her friend could make 
her final appearance in her senior play. 

One of the proudest moments of the year came when 
our school was awarded first division ranking in the state 
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one-act play contest. Our play, “A Night at an Inn”, and 
two other plays received this ranking. The judge, Profes- 
sor Vance M. Morton, Little Theatre, University of Iowa, 
praised our play especially for its excellent tempo and di- 
rection and for the fact that the mechanics of the play 
did not creep into conscious notice during the production. 


In addition to these major events we also gave a num- 
ber of program at various meetings in the community. The 
dramatics classes presented to the public a number of 
the plays which they produced as class projects. Inci- 
dently, the enrollment in the dramatics classes was so large 
this year that it was necessary to have three classes. We 
are anticipating another fine year next year, for interest 
in dramatics at Lincoln is high. We are very proud of 
our record this year, but we hope to have an even finer 
one to report next year. It is our aim always to improve 
and to maintain the high standard befitting a chapter 
of the National Thespians. 

Betty Jo Larison, Secretary, 
Clarence A. Miller, Sponsor. 


Troupe No. 234 
Hays High School 
Hays, Kansas 

Troupe No. 234 was organized at Hays, Kansas, in 
November, 1932, with a membership of nine. This instal- 
lation occupicd an entire assembly period as the candidates 
gave their numbers for approval at that time. The pro- 
gram consisted of dialect readings, musical readings, and 
a short play, entitled “Cross Words”. 

This small group of enthusiastic Thespians accom- 
plished four definite things their first year. They spon- 
sored and directed a one-act assembly play for sophomores, 
“Great Caesar’. The members were entirely responsible 
for presenting a very worthwhile, impressive Easter pag- 
eant and play. This spring all of our Thespians gave a 
walking rehearsal of “The Late Christopher Bean”, a cur- 
rent New York theatrical offering. All the senior Thes- 
pians earned parts in the senior play, “The Lucky Break”’. 
Eight new members were initiated at the last Thespian 
meeting at which refreshments were served. 





Mrs. Lucille Bradshaw’s Troupe No. 218 
Panhandle High School, Panhandle, Texas 


Troupe No. 230 


Pennsylvania Avenue High School 
Cumberland Md. 


In spite of the depression the productions of Troupe 
No. 230 have been well patronized. Among the plays pre- 
sented were: “Have You See the Queen?”, “A Christmas 
Chime”, “Peg o’ My Heart”, and “Judith”. 

This spring the troupe established a precedent. The 
first annual recital was given for the entertainment of 
invited guests only. Before a very appreciative audience, 
the members rendered individual numbers. Many shrieks 
of fear and gales of laughter greeted the final number—a 
one-act mystery comedy, “At the Stroke of Twelve”. 

Pleasing have been the comments of those who wit- 
nessed the performances this year. Proud were the five 
(La Verne Ambrose, Hazel Bennett, Clair De Vore, Mary 
Frances Rockwell, and Harold Rowe) who were elected to 
membership. Many are the resolutions of those aspiring 
to this honor. 


Troupe No. 235 


Ellenville High School 
Ellenville N. Y. 


Ambition, enthusiasm and willingness to work resulted 
in the formation of Troupe No. 235 of the National Thes- 
pians, regardless of the fact that we had to cope with no 
stage of our own, lack of funds, inadequate rehearsal 
facilities and use of the movie theatre on limited stage. 

From a Little Theatre Dramatic Club of 100 members, 
twelve were eligible to become charter members of the 
troupe. The short ceremony was read by Miss Grace Ever- 
est, dramatics instrutor and sponsor. A brief meeting 
then followed at which officers were elected. The troupe 
decided to make a detail study of make-up. 


What was to be a very memorable year because of its 
great success, was started by the presentation of the one- 
act play, “Not Quite Such a Goose”, together with a movie 
benefit. This might be a good suggestion for other Thes- 
pian Troupes who need maney and do not want to pay 
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royalties on a large play for it proved to be both a dra- 
matic and financial success and enabled us to pay our 
membership in the National Thespians. 

We are fortunate to be members of a Duso Dramatic 
League recently formed to establish more friendly feel- 
ings between schools whose relationship had been somewhat 
strained because of athletics. At the first meeting in Feb- 
ruary our Little Theatre presented a one-act play, “The 
Dog”, a tragedy by Doris F. Halman. The two major 
roles were successfully portrayed by two members of 
our troupe. “The Wonder Hat’, a fantasy, is to be pre- 
sented at the next meeting and will be followed by 
“Neighbors”, a comedy. 

The most important of the plays in which the troupe 
participated was the senior class play, “The Enemy”, by 
Channing Pollock, presented in December. Three of its 
members made up an important part of the cast. It was 
a most daring and successful attempt to produce the first 
really serious play of the high school. “The play,” said 
the newspaper write-up, “proved to be a splendid produc- 
tion and too much cannot be said in praise of those who 
are responsible for its success. There was a large crowd 
in attendance and they sat spellbound to see such a diffi- 
cult play so successfully produced.” 

This year the dramatic and music departments com- 
bined their efforts in producing the first musical comedy, 
“Jerry of Jericho Road”. Each principal character and 
member of the choruses united to make this musical com- 
edy one of the outstanding hits ever produced in Ellenville. 

At our next meeting new members will be added to 
the Troupe as a result of their fine work in different plays. 

Interest in dramatics is high at Ellenville High School 
and with success due largely to the untiring efforts of 
our dramatics instructress we hope to uphold in every way 
the high honor of National Thespians. 

Ann Levine, Secretary. 


Troupe No. 242 


Edgemont High School 
Edgemont, S. Dak. 


The Edgemont Troupe of the National Thespians has 
had only three meetings because we joined so late in the 
year. This had been the regret of every National Thes- 
pian of Troupe 242. : 

Members of the National Thespians have been directing 
short plays and presenting them for assembly programs. 
The plays were enjoyed by the students. The benefits of 
the organization were impressed on their minds. 

Our last meeting was the most interesting of all we 
have had. One of the former members of our faculty gave 
us a short talk on “Practical Hints for the Amateur Actor 
and the Amateur Stage’. The hints given were very bene- 
ficial to all the members. 

We are sure that the National Thespian organization 
will progress rapidly as the following years come, for much 
interest was shown in the organization during the year ’33. 

Rosie Prevedel, Secretary-Treasurer. 
A A A 
Troupe No. 243 


Greenwich High School 
Greenwich, Conn. 


The Greenwich High School Chapter of the National 
Thespians, No. 243, is made up of 21 members at present, 
having held two initiations so far. The Dramatic Associa- 
tion, of which the Thespians are a part, holds meetings 
regularly once a month where some dramatic subject is 
discussed or a short play presented. Throughout the year, 
holidays and days of special interest are marked by as- 
semblies for which the association is responsible in whole 
or in part. At Christmas, “Mimi Lights the Candle’, di- 
rected and acted by Thespians, was given five perform- 





TROUPE No. 247 
Wilson High School, Easton, Pennsylvania 


Miss Mildred Hahn, 


Director 
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ances before high and grammar school assemblies. In the 
fall a program of three one-act plays is presented publicly 
for one night. Also in the fall several Thespians take part 
in the operettas, Victor Herbert’s “Red Mill’ being pre- 
sented twice with great success last year. 

In the spring, however, is one of the events of major 
interest to the whole school, the four-night stand of the 
“big play”, a carefully chosen long play presented with the 
best ability the school can muster. The two big plays pre- 
sented, from whose casts most of the Thespian members 
were chosen, were “Bernard Shaw’s “The Devil’s Disciple”, 
a costume play of New England Revolutionary days, and 
a modern radio comedy, “Wild Waves”, by William Ford 
Manly. 

Madge Vest, Director. 


A A A 
Troupe No. 245 
Vandalia High School 
Vandalia, Illinois 

Interest in dramatics in our school has been quite 
high usually, but the year of 1952-19335 has been an un- 
usually high point because it marked the establishment 
of Troupe No. 245 of the National Thespians. 

There were nine charter members who were enrolled 
in January. These students were quite active in increas- 
ing interest in the school concerning the work of the Na- 
tional Thespians. These charter members sponsored a 
series of nine one-act plays which were directed by each 
in turn, and given every two weeks. These plays were 
given before the assembled students, faculty and friends 
of the school and enjoyed very much. Many of the plays 
were repeated for various organizations in town, thus 
showing that they were highly appreciated by the patrons 
of the school. 

A play, “The Twelfth Hour”, was given at the annual 
one-act play contest of the Illinois Wesleyan University at 
Bloomington, Illinois, and received second place honors. 
This was a good showing, considering the fact that this 
was the first entry of this kind that had been made by 
the school. 

The season of 1933-1934 promises to be very good, with 
a number of new members enrolled in the troupe and 
with much enthusiasm stirred up among the students. 

Ralph W. Kober, Director. 


A A A 
Troupe No. 247 


Wilson High School 
Easton, Pa. 


The past year has been a successful one for the Thes- 
pinas of Wilson High School. The first play presented 
was “Gentlemen of the Road”. The next play given was 
“Twixt Cup and Lip”. 

One of the projects was the Christmas tableaux given 
in conjunction with the Glee Clubs. 

An Irish play, “Sons”, was produced with great suc- 
cess before various civic organizations. 

Several Thespians had leading parts in the annual 
senior play, “The Tightwad”, and the operetta, “Bon 
Voyage”. 

Minor plays and sketches were presented throughout 
the year. Our members had the opportunity to witness 


several plays given by the Marquis Players of Lafayette 
College. 
Much of our success was due to the untiring efforts 
of Miss Mildred Hahn, the dramatic instructor. 
Mary McLaughlin, Secretary. 


A A A 
Troupe No. 249 


L. C. Humes High School 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Although there are five city high schools here our 
troupe was the first of its kind organized in Memphis 

We began with ten charter members in February and 
have initiated eight new members this month. 

During the year we put on a number of one-act 
plays, such as “The Dust of the Road”, “Tatters”, “The 
Fifteenth Candle”, “Wisdom Teeth”, and as our senior 
class play we presented very successfully “The Nut Farm”. 

We hold bi-monthly meetings at which we review plays 
or hear outside speakers. One of our members recently 
reviewed “The Wild Duck’, and we were fortunate to 
have Miss Fredericks Magnus, an Emerson graduate, ad- 
adress us on “The Technique of Acting”’. 

When the new Thespians were initiated the charter 
members entertained them with a theatre party. 

Our business as well as our social meetings have 
served as an inspiration to us all and have created much 
interest in Humes High School. 

Elsa Alice Schilling, Director. 


A A A 
Troupe No. 185 


Austin High School 
Chicago, Ill. 


The activities of the Little Theatre for the first semes- 
ter of the school year 1932-1933 were: 

Sponsored the Tatterman Marionettes in “The King of 
the Golden River” for the benefit of the student aid fund; 
co-operated with the Hey Day committee in producing an- 
nual program; supplied leaders for Armistice Day pro- 
gram; produced “The Touch-Down” two successive nights 
with two separate casts and student staff totaling each 
night, between 250 and 300 students; group visited A 
Century of Progress at Burnham Park; entertained as 
guests at a social all those who co-operated in producing 
“The Touch-Down”. At the bi-monthly meetings of the 
Little Theatre, programs consisted of scenes from “She 
Stoops to Conquer”, “The Rivals” and “The School of 
Scandal”, and miscellaneous numbers by the speech pupils. 

Monthly meetings of The National Thespians were held 
to consider group problems. Group members were in 
attendance at the following Goodman Theatre productions: 
“The Cassilis Engagement” by St. John Tankin; “The 
Pillars of Society” by Hendrik Ibsen, and “The Night- 
ingale” by J. F. Thompson. 

The second semester activities included: The Play- 
writers organized; readers supplied for the Lincoln-Wash- 
ington program; Ibsen program included scenes from “The 
Vikings of Helgeland”’, “Peer Gynt”, “The Pillars of 
Society”, and “Hedda Gabler”; group attendance at “Juno 
and the Paycock’”’, “Riders to the Sea”, “The Playboy of 
the Western World”, and “The Workhouse Ward”, pro- 
duced by the Abbey Players, Dublin, Ireland. 
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Troupe No. 142, Bloomington High School, Bloomington, Ind. 
Mrs. Laura Childs, Sponsor 
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Virginia Chase and Sidney Kreiman broadcasted scene 
from Ibsen’s “Pillars of Society” over WCFL, in co-opera- 
tion with the Boys’ Glee Club, directed by Miss Louise 
Ryerson; miscellaneous program as guests of the com- 
mercial department; program in co-operation with the 
Austin Parent-Teacher Association: applications received 
for next semester’s work in Speech and Play Production; 
readers supplied for Memorial Day program. 

Programs which supplemented the regular class work 
at the bi-monthly meetings of The Little Theatre, consist- 
ed of Barrie’s “The ‘Twelve-Pound Look”, scenes from 
Barrie’s “Quality Street”, Act 1 of Maeterlink’s “Blue 
Bird”, Sutro’s “The Man on the Kerb”, scenes from Chek- 
hov’s “The Cherry Orchard”, Synge’s “The Riders to the 
Sea”, Gregory’s “The Rising of the Moon’, and a scene 
from Brieux’s “Blanchette”. 

The National Thespians met once a month. They spon- 
sored the groups participation in A Century of Progress. 

The following productions at the Goodman Theatre 
were enjoyed by members of the group: “The Three Sis- 
ters”, by Anton Chekhov; “The Show Off”, by Geo. Kelly; 
“Pygmalion”, by Bernard Shaw; Leonardo da Vinci”, by 
Dr. Gneisen. 

New members elected to the National Thespians are: 
Beverly Andres, Dena Berkson, Marie Griseto, Betty Lane, 
Arline Pinchouck, Mildred Baruth, Charles Dunlevy, Au- 
drey Hall, Carolyn Palma, Muriel Sola. Miss Madeleine 
Glynn is our director. 

Phyllis Waldman, Secretary. 


A A A 
Troupe No. 239 


Wayne County High School 
Wayne, W. Va. 


The students at Wayne County High School who were 
interested in dramatics had been very anxious for two 
years at least to become Thespians. They had heard much 
about the organization and felt that it would put new 
life in their dramatic club. Money was scarce. During 


the first semester the club put on the play “The Mollusc” 
by Hubert Henry Davies. The gate receipts were rather 
high so they realized their dream of having enough money 
to join Thespians. Those taking part in “The Mollusc” 
were: Katherine Perry, Maxine Hunter, Frank Creasy, 
and Donald Bowen. The club voted that fifty cents of the 
individual membership fee would be payed out of the club 
treasury. Students then had to pay just a dollar. The 
money was collected, performances were rendered and 
Wayne County High School had the followinz Thespians 
in its ranks: Ruth Adkins, Helen Altezer, George Robert 
Burgess, Frank Creasy, Kim Fortney, Maxine Hunter, 
Samuel Kelley, Julia Alice Ketchum, Maxine Lester, John- 
see McVey, Hamer Pelfrey, Dorris Gates Perdue, Kather- 
ine Perry, Thelma Shafer., Ozzie Simpkins, and Novel 
Smith. 


The officers for the year 1933-34 are: President, George 
Robert Burgess; Vice President, Novel Smith; Secretary, 
Ruth Adkins; Treasurer, Thelma Shafer. 

The students were very anxious to enter the state 
Thespian play contest to be held at Marshall College. 
“Pink and Patches”, by Margaret Bland was cast as fol- 
lows: Texie, Ruth Adkins; Rexie, Ozzie Simpkins; their 
mother, Katherine Perry; Mrs. Allen, Maxine Hunter. 
Maxine Lester was stage manager for the production. 


As the contest was not so far from Wayne a majority 
of the members and some other enthusiastic students saw 
our play and others at the contest. 


We were all much surprised and delighted when “Pink 
and Patches” was announced as the winner of second place 
in the tournament. Ruth Adkins, who played the part of 
the little mountain girl who loved beautiful things, was 
selected on the all-state cast. 

The Thespians at Wayne County High School are anx- 
ious to do many things this year. They will stage a play 
early in September. They will make all effort possible 
to get to the tournament at Fairmont next spring. 


Miss Della Holbert, Director. 
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17. In all interpretative work, 
variety is the spice of 


jective. Remember that no art By E. LOUISE FALKIN speech, 


is a matter of rule. A now 
famous director once said to his 


Director of Dramatics, Pekin Community High School 18. Speaking is like painting. 


In both arts, the foundation 








students “Here are the rules. 
Now go break them”. Whether or not to break them 
depends on whether or not it would be more effective. 

No attempt has been made at organization and there 
is much repetition of the same ideas, just scattered bits 
of advice and suggestions which should be a part of the 
knowledge and practical background of you who are in- 
tercsted in amateur acting—both from the standpoint of 
doing it yourselves and of viewing the performances of 
others critically. 


1. To understand a character intellectually is the first 
step in interpreting it. 


2. After you have determined the interpretation oi your 
character, you must grow into it spiritually and physi- 
eally during rehearsals. 


3. An actor or speaker must be seen, heard, and under- 
stood. 


4. The fine actor is so well trained that he has become 
unconscious of his technique; he presents his role 
with natural simplicity, amplifying it sufficiently to 
form a spiritual contact with the person in his audi- 
ence most distant from him. 


na | 


From the top of your head to the tips of your fingers 
and toes, your whole body should be expressive. 


6. Every gesture must have a definite purpose—if there 
is none, there should be no gesture. 


7. The first step in learning to act is learning to create 
personalities with your bodies without the aid of 
words. 


8. Studying technical principles and applying them me- 
chanically will limber the body and train it to reach 
gracefully, but such mechanical response can never 
take the place of sincere feeling. 


9. The chest is the key to all bodily action. 


10. Facial expression, depending upon the use of the eyes, 
eyebrows, and mouth, precedes action. 


11. Whenever possible, make all gestures with the upstage 
arm, the one away from the audience, and avoid all 
tendencies to cover the face while speaking. 


12. In stage work exaggeration of bodily response is es- 
sential to its being understood. 


13. Usually keep the face toward the audience in making 
turns on the stage. 


14. The first efforts toward developing a beautiful voice 
are not directed at all toward the voice, but rather 
toward building a vigorous, well controlled body, and 
a poised, cheerful disposition. 


15. The first rufe in voice production, then, is: Relax— 
both physically and mentally. 
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is an idea to be expressed. 
By enunciation, we mean the distinct utterance of 
words in speech. There are two extremes to be avoid- 
ed: a too slovenly enunciation and a too precise one. 


Correct diction requires clear enunciation, but unim- 
portant words like conjunctions, articles, prepositions 
are slurred, while the important ones, such as the 
subject and predicate, are clear cut. 


Nothing in your dramatic training can be of greater 
value to you than the incentive you should receive 
toward acquiirng a pleasing voice and correct diction. 


Stage fright is exaggerated self-consciousness for 
which there is no better remedy than perfect prepara- 
tion. 


Listen constantly for unusual laughs and giggles and 
form the habit of catching the vowel sounds and in- 
flections employed by different types of people. 


For stage work, all types of laughter must have def- 
inite vocal sound. 


When you are entering, remember you are a part of 
a stage picture from the moment you enter until you 
leave, no matter how insignificant your part may be. 


By the center of interest, we mean the phase of each 
situation upon which the interest of the audience 
should be focused. 


Enter on the upstage foot, so that your body is turned 
downstage. 


Gestures are usually made with upstage arm and 
hand in order to avoid cutting the body by an awk- 
ward line. 


When two characters are talking together, they should 
generally be on nearly a straight line so that neither 
is forced to talk upstage. 


Remember that acting must be exaggerated to be seen 
at the back of the auditorium: you must therefore 
project your character and paint in frescoes, not 
miniatures, with action, facial expression and voice. 


Every little movement must have a meaning all its 
own, or there must be no movement! Avoid aimless 


little movements of the hands and fidgeting of the 
body. 


The actor must pick up his cues promptly. Memor- 
izing cues is important as speaking lines. 


Modern directors usually say about the same sort of 
things to beginners in the first few rehearsals:—Get 
your lines, speak clearly; keep your hands still; don’t 
overact; be natural and easy; don’t play up to the 
gallery; hold back, be yourself; don’t gag; pep up! 
use your head; don’t put on airs; act like a human 
being; don’t steal the scene from the main business. 
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Unwarranted conceit is the greatest obstacle in the 
path of an artist. 


Pantomime is the natural response to an outside 
stimulus. It is the foundation of acting. 


Spiritual and mental scenes tend to be upstage. Emo- 
tional scenes center. Physical scenes downstage. 
Strong characters usually tend to enter and play right 
stage at stronger moments. Weak left. 


Acting is doing—not thinking. We must project the 
act so that the audience will see it. Movement and 
transition must be clear, definite and slightly larger 
than in life. Acting is “life with climaxes”. 


To create a character—Find some real person with 
characteristics of person you want to be. May be 
several real people. Observe until you feel you know 
him. 


Many a play succeeds or fails because of movement. 
You get over by pantomime what no word can convey. 
The actor has three instruments—body, voice, and 
emotion. 


In acting, don’t care how you look. Lose feeling of 
responsibility. Completely relax. When one really 
feels at ease his body moves easily. Every time he 
moves he gives expression to some feeling. Your 
body never moves except as feeling moves it. One 
essential of good acting is self-effaccment. 


No actor can play his part alone; he needs the re- 
sponse and support of all the other actors; actors must 
depend on one another. An actor is either helping the 
play or detracting from its effect every minute he is 
on the stage. 


If talking with people on opposite sides of stage 
swing weight. This is perhaps more commonly vio- 
lated in amateur producticn than any other technical 
principle. 


The business attached to a line should be executed 
in advance of the line, which means that pantomime 
precedes speech. To attract eye of the audience often 
more important than attracting ear. 


All actors on stage should give the illusion of listen- 
ing to the speaker. The audience tends to follow the 
eye of actors to point of interest. Center of interest 
should be focused on speaker. Audience will watch 
center of interest of actors. 


A player never steps out on the apron of the stage. 


When acting should be no thought of technique. Re- 
hearsal is time for technique. 
Formality is shown by distance between. Personal 


contact brings sympathetic audience. 


Many a play is made ineffective because the actor 
does not give the audience a chance to laugh. Stay 
in character but wait for laughs before continuing 
speech. Audience feels cheated otherwise and misses 
important lines. 

One of the most difficult of all things for amateurs 
to do but among the most important. 


Feeling of being left alone may be given by having 
that person on outer edge—toward offstage. Implies 
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mental loneliness. Act may come back to his own 
world by turning toward center stage. 

Master gesture—for type character is often very use- 
ful in helping to portray the character. 


When two or more characters enter at the same time 
the speaker usually enters last. 


Stand in general with the downstage foot back and 
kneel on downstage knee. Start a walk on upstage 
foot. 


When sitting on stage turn upper part of body toward 
audience. Don’t “jack-knife”’. 


Properties should so far as possible be used from the 
first. 

When you cross in front of some one that person 
usually counter crosses. This is merely a matter of 
balance and of looking well. It also makes the audi- 
ence feel the actor crossing is not being impolite. 


Person entering upstage drops down near level of 
persons on stage. 


Good posture is always a mental concept. Natural 
walk has some up and down movement of head. Na- 
tural walk has unity. Torso steady with other agents 
free about it. Hold idea of good posture. Weight 
over balls of feet. Character walk is walk with lack 
of unity. 


Habitually to look down is to look dead. 


Learn to walk on the stage, without slouching, to 
stand without wiggling, to sit without sprawling, to 
use your hands without fumbling. 


Remember that all parts of a play cannot go at the 
same tempo. Some will want to be sped up. Others 
slowed down. Speed is indicated by a rapid picking 
up of cues. 


The old idea that “a bad dress rehearsal means a 
good performance” is false. Nothing so inspires con- 
fidence in an actor or makes for a good performance 
as a successful dress rehearsal. 


9 


Pictorial balance implies that one side of the stage 
must not look heavier than the other. Balance can 
be obtained by careful placing of furniture and wise 
grouping of character. 


An actor should begin to live his part in the early 
rehearsals so that on the night of the performance 
he will be in the habit of living the part of the 
character every minute he is before the audience. 


To stretch feeling, stretch spine. Emotionally feeling 
makes you lean toward the thing you want. The en- 
thusiastic person walks with balance well forward. 
The muscular system obeys feeling. 


There is a distinction between loudness and power. 
The loud voice is tiring to the hearer; the weak voice 
is irritating; but the strong capable voice brings with 
its tones a sense of completion, of satisfaction and 
ease. 


Deep breathing is necessary to health as well as to 
good speaking. The quality of voice, its vibrancy and 
carrying power, depend largely upon an adequate sup- 
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ply of breath. It is not the amount of breath passing 
out that counts, but the amount of breath held in, 
under pressure. Breathing for speaking should be 
from the diaphragm. 


a 
It is base that gives control. No movement in body 
in natural person that does not have response in some 
other part of the body. Opposition of agents is na- 
tural. People who strike you are unnatural as people 
without opposition. 


The elbow is the thermometer of self-confidence. 
Weak when in. Inward turned agent is expression 
of subjectiveness and weakness. Outward turned 


agent is objective and expression of strength. 


An entrance should be prepared for by people on 
stage leaving place of entrance clear. Somewhere in 
entrance there must be a pause. Before definite action 
on stage. This sets the entrance. Every entrance 
should be made with definite purpose in mind. Exits 
should be prepared. 


Walk climatically on a line. Punch the word home. 


Sit climatically on word. 


Any act on stage should be done climatically. When 
you want to be particularly effective stand still. 

To set a point in the mind of the audience everything 
on stage must be absolutely still. 


A good reader is not necessarily a good actor. The 
reader has acquired the habit of thinking of herself as 
the center of attention which sometimes makes it 
harder to fit into the cooperative action of the play. 
Then too, much of the so-called expression training 
develops an artificial and elocutionary methcd of 
speech which sometimes prevents him from fitting 
into the normal speaking group. 


Don’t turn back on audience while speaking unless 
occasion demands. 


It is not necessary to irritate your fellow creatures 
by an unpleasant voice. Proper breathing, cultivation 
cf thought, depth of feeling, serenity of spirit will 
transform the most rasping voice unless there be 
some irremediable physical defect. The student who 
is afraid that a too correct pronunciation will make 
him seem highbrow, is at the same stage of intellec- 
tual and social development as the small boy who 
fears that clean fingernails and a clean neck will 
make him look like a “sissy”. 


The attempt of the actor is always to please the 
audience. Audience must see, hear, understand. Every 
word, line and situation must be given proper value. 
Scenes audiences like best should be prolonged as 
much as possible to be thoroughly enjoyed. Series 
of vivid pictures should remain in minds of audience 
after play is over. 


“All life is a matter of moods. Nature itself is gay, 
sad, fierce or calm as the mood of the moment may 
be. May indicate moods by facial expression, position 
of body, arms and head; manner of walking, pitch of 
voice, quality of voice, rate of speech.” 


Feeling light on feet will tend to bring corresponding 
quality into voice. Voice is mental concept. 
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Stage whisper is ordinary voice with breath added. 
A high pitched voice never carries depth of soul. 
Pitch is mental. If your voice is naturally high 
pitched you will discover that not only breathing exer- 
cises but deeper feeling will lower the pitch and give 
it volume and color. It is for thinking and feeling 
which give to a voice light and shadows, inflections, 
melody and color. 


Expression which is outward must be preceded always 
by mental impression which is inward. If your ex- 
penditure exceeds your income the result is bankruptcy 
which can never be concealed from your audience who 
are your creditors. 


In studying play, actor should aim first, to get exact 
meaning of every sentence he speaks, and second, to 
determine what keywords will give clearly that mean- 
ing. It is usually unnecessary to say line from play 
verbatim. Sometimes more natural and effective if 
put in own words. Must of course guard against giv- 
ing wrong cue. 


There is no substitute for sincerity in acting. Every 
thought, every feeling which you wish to convey to 
your audience, you must experience first. 


In acting a play nothing may be left to chance. A 
clear and unmistakable idea of the character must be 
drawn before an actor takes a part. Trusting to the 
inspiration of the moment is like trusting to a ship- 
wreck to learn to swim. 


The actor who acts all over remembers his lines more 
surely and with less conscious effort than the one 
who memorizes a page of print and then reads it off 
from the visual image alone. He is also more con- 
vincing. 


As a rule if you can x comfortably should not x 


back of furniture unless minor character. Usually 
person crossing x downstage. 
Line Interpretation implies 1. thought, 2. phrasing 


plus pause. Must have character conception in order 
to get interpretation of line. See him physically and 
mentally. You do not play to a person but to your 
ideal of that person. 


In emotional scene start low and increase tempo and 
emotion. Danger of getting too close together. 
Should usually have more than full arm’s length be- 
tween you and other person. Not applicable of course 
in love scenes. 


Effective acting is controlled acting. 

Characters should be so placed that they can use 
whole stage. Simple emotion shown by straight line. 
Complexity usually twist of some sort. In real life, 
no such thing as pure emotion. On stage however 
make distinction of playing for dominant emotion. 


Effective listening—Catch the words—Get the idea— 
then reply—Must be very slight pause—Must get the 
back and forth idea. 





An actor does not merely imitate. He creates char- 
acter. An actor may play a part which is advanced 
in years and experience but not in eomtion. At least 
not in his emotional imagination. 
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90. The actor must understand parts emotionally as far not acting any more than you are driving if you 
as possible—yet develop that other self which is con- have to think about every turn of the wheel. 
stantly aiding to make external appearance and ac- 96, Illusion—the sense that what is taking place on the 
tions suggest the desired character. It is a psychologi- stage is real at the moment—that is what the actor 
cal fact that simulation of outward physical sign of must give to his audience.e You give the audience 
an emotion actually arouses that emotion. illusion by having it yourself. 

91. Your first task when you undertake to play a part 97- Projection is to an actor like Maggie’s charm in What 
in a play is to analyze the character; that is, you Every Woman Knows: “If you have it you don’t need 
must discover why they behave as they do in the play. anything else; and if you don’t have it, it doesn’t 

. = much matter what else you have.” 

92. There can be no acting without imagination. The gg. It is think and feeling which give to a voice light and 
character you are playing must be as vivid to you as shadows, inflections, melody and color. 
though he actually lived. If your voice is naturally high-pitched you will dis- 

93. When you imperscnate another person you take on cover that not only breathing exercises, but deeper 
all those characteristics which you believe him to pos- feeling will lower the pitch and give it volume and 
sess and retain all of these characteristics as long color. 
as you are in view of the audience. 99. We are interested in action and emotion for the sake 

; = of character. They must belong to someone. They 
on the een, the feeling pau precede the action. Sin- must be the action and emotion of someone. Like 
cerity is the keynote of acting. light passing through a prism, they become refracted 

95. Acting is done with the unconscious mind. If you have into the color of a soul. 
to stop to think on the stage what your character 100. Keep the breath out of your voice. A breathy tone 


would do under certain circumstances, then you are 


is not good. 
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MEMBERSHIP ROLL OF THE NATIONAL THESPIANS 
[July 1, 1933] 


Troupe 


No. 


. Natrona County High School, Casper, Wymoing. 

. Fairmont High School, Fairmont, W. Va. 

. East Fairmont High School, Fairmont, W. Va. 

. Huntsville High School, Huntsville, Ala. 

. United Township High School, East Moline, Illinois. 
. Weir High School, Weirton, W. Vaa. 

. Terrebonne High School, Houma, Louisiana. 

. Wilbraham Academy, Wilbraham, Mass. 

. Anaconda High School, Anaconda, Montana 

. Belleville High School, Belleville, N. J. 

. Circleville High School, Circleville, Ohio. 

. Sac City High School, Sac City, Iowa. 

. Pennsboro High School, Pennsboro, W. Va. 

. Walnut Township High School, Pickaway Co., Ohio. 
. Roger Ludowe High School, Fairfield, Conn. 

. Harrisburg Township High School, Harrisburg, III. 
. Aurora High School, Aurora, Illinois. 

. Edray District High School, Marlinton, W. Va. 

. Morrilton High School, Morrilton, Arkansas. 

. Central High School, Cleveland, Tenn. 

. Coalinga High School, Coalinga, Calif. 

. Powell County High School, Deer Lodge, Mont. 

. Williamson High School, Williamson, W. Va. 

. Morganton High School, Morganton, N. C. 

. Rush Creek Memorial High School, Bremen, Ohio. 
. Larned High School, Larned, Kansas. 

. Morgantown High School, Morgantown, W. Va. 

. Florence High School, Florence, Colorado. 

. East St. Louis High School, East St. Louis, Mo. 

. Big Sandy District High School, Clendenin, W. Va. 
. Peekskill High School, Peekskill, N. Y. 

. River Rouge High School, River Rouge, Michigan. 
. Fairview High School, Fairview, W. Va. 

. Martinsville High School, Martinsville, Ind. 

. Wellsville High School, Wellsville, N. Y. 

. Triadelphia District High School, Wheeling, W. Va. 
. Geneva High School, Geneva, N. Y. 

. Albemarle High School, Albemarle, N. C. 

. Cameron High School, Cameron, W. Va. 

. Hinton High School, Hinton, W. Va. 

. Lumberport High School, Lumberport, W. Va. 

. Hundred High School, Hundred, W. Va. 

. lowa Falls High School, lowa Falls, Iowa. 

. Savanna Township High School, Savanna, Illinois. 
. Canastota High School, Canastota, N. Y. 

. Newton Senior High School, Newton, Kansas. 

. East High School, Denver, Colo. 

. Grosse Pointe High School, Grosse Pointe, Michigan. 
. Roosevelt High School, Wyandotte, Michigan. 

. Batesville High School, Batesville, Ark. 

. Dalton High School, Dalton, Mass. 

. Washington Gardner High School, Albion, Mich. 

. Eastwood High School, Syracuse, N. Y. 

. Beaver High School, Bluefield, W. Va. 

. Attica High School, Attica, Indiana. 

. Hot Springs High School, Hot Springs, Ark. 

. Witchita High School East, Witchita, Kansas. 

. Danville High School, Danville, Illinois. 
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. Chisholm High School, Chisholm, Minn. 

. Spanish Fork High School, Spanish Fork, Utah. 

. Ambler High School, Ambler, Pennsylvania. 

. Missoula County High School, Missoula, Montana. 
. Belton High School, Belton, Texas. 

. Norwich High School, Norwich, N. Y. 

». Normal Community High School, Normal, III. 

. Macon County High School, Notasulga, Alabama. 
. Fergus County High School, Lewiston, Montana. 

. Dubuque Senior High School, Dubuque, Iowa. 

. Traverse City High School, Traverse City, Michigan. 
1. 
. Alderson High School, Alderson, West Virginia. 
. Manistee High School, Manistee, Michigan. 


East Aurora High School, Aurora, Illinois. 


Mt. Olive Community High School, Mt. Olive, Illinois. 


. Union High School, Dist. No. 5, Milwaukie, Oregon. 
. Lewiston Senior High School, Lewiston, Idaho. 

. Opp High School, Opp, Alabama. 

. Shelbyville High School, Shelbyville, Tennessee. 

. Port Arthur Senior High School, Port Arthur, Texas. 
. Dublin High School, Dublin, Georgia. 

. Richmond High School, Richmond, Mo. 

. Etowah High School, Etowah, Tennessee. 

. Fredonia High School, Fredonia, Kansas. 

. Princeton High School, Princeton, W. Va. 

. Mission Senior High School, Mission, Texas. 

86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94, 
95, 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
. Seottsbluff High School, Scottsbluff, Nebraska. 
118. 
119. 


Eugene High School, Eugene Oregon. 

Logan County High School, Sterling, Colorado. 
Point Pleasant High School, Point Pleasant, W. Va. 
Dormont High School, S. H. B., Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Elk City High School, Elk City, Oklahoma. 

Isaac C. Elston Senior Hi School, Michigan City, Ind. 
Hornell High School, Hornell, N. Y. 

Stillwater High School, Stillwater, Minnesota. 

The York Community High School, Elmhurst, Il. 
South Haven High School, South Haven, Kansas. 
South Charleston High School, So. Charleston, W. Va. 
Herkimer High School, Herkimer, N. Y. 

Fayetteville High School, Fayetteville, N. Y. 

Weston High School, Weston, W. Va. 

Bellefontaine High School, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 

St. Marys High School, St. Marys, West Va. 
Sheffield High School, Sheffield, Alabama. 

Neenah Senior High School, Neenah, Wisconsin. 
Clift Senior High School, Opelika, Alabama. 

Yuma Union High School, Yuma, Arizona. 
Champaign High School, Champaign, [llinois. 
Newport High School, Newport, Vermont. 

Kenmore Senior High School, Kenmore, New York 
Carroll High School, Carroll, Lowa. 

New Hampton High School, New Hampton, Iowa. 
Burley High School, Burley, Idaho. 

Norfolk Senior High School, Norfolk, Nebraska. 
Elizabeth Dorr High School, Clarksdale, Mississippi 
Mount Vernon High School, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Holidaysburg High School, Holidaysburg, Penna. 
Mount Vernon High School, Mount Vernon, Indiana. 


Oswego High School, Oswego, New York. 
Peoples Academy, Morrisville, Vermont. 
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THE NATIONAL THESPIANS 


A National Honorary Dramatic Society for High Schools 


Non-Secret—Non-Social 


APPLICATION FORM 





(State) 


hereby petitions for troupe membership in The 


National Thespians. Enclosed $5.00 in full pay- 


ment of Charter Fee. 
Student enrollment for this year, No....................... 


Classification of school by State ........................ _ 
No. of plays produced yearly.......................-.....------- 


Names of plays produced this year.......................-.. 


When will troupe be installed if this application is 


approved ? 
Signatures: 


(Director of Dramatics) 


(Approved) (Principal or School Supervisor) 
(Forward this application to the office of 
The National Secretary-Treasurer) 
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134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 


Austin Senior High School, Austin, Texas. 
Argo Community High School, Argo, Illinois. 


Newport News High School, Newport News, Virginia. 


Laconia High School, Laconia, New Hampshire. 
Spencer High School, Spencer, N. C. 
Sewickley High School, Sewickley, Pennsylvania. 


Alton Community Consolidated High School, Alton, Ill. 


Salem High School, Salem, New Jersey. 
Pontiac Township High School, Pontiac, Illinois. 
Helena High School, Helena, Arkansas. 
Seminole High School, Sanford, Florida. 
Monett High School, Monett, Missouri. 


. Anniston Senior High School, Anniston, Alabama. 
133. 


Parsons High School, Parsons, Kansas. 
C. E. Byrd High School, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


Berlin Senior High School, Berlin, New Hampshire. 


Wichita High School North, Wichita, Kansas. 
Lamar Union High School, Lamar, Colorado. 
Russellville High School, Russellville, Kentucky. 


Bridgeport High School, Bridgeport, Pennsylvania. 
Abington High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Sault Saint Marie High School, Sault St. Marie, Mich. 


Bloomington High School, Bloomington, Indiana. 


. Shenandoah High School, Shenandoah, Iowa. 

. Boyce High School, Boyce, Louisiana. 

. Red Bluff Union High School, Red Bluff, California. 
. Pekin Community High School, Pekin, Illinois. 

. Perry High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

. San Bernardino High School, San Bernardino, Calif. 
. Paragould High School, Paragould, Arkansas. 

. Stadium High School, Tacoma, Washington. 

. Winterset High School, Winterset, Iowa. 

2. Elkader High School, Elkader, Iowa. 

38. Malad High School, Malad, Idaho. 

. Holmes High School, Covington, Kentucky. 

. Jacksonville High School, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

. Oak Cliff High School, Dallas, Texas. 

. Liberty Memorial High School, Lawrence, Kansas. 
. Chillicothe High School, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

. Harlan High School, Harlan, Iowa. 

. East High School, Sioux City, lowa. 

. Baker High School, Baker, Oregon. 

. Charleston High School, Charleston, Illinois. 

. Harbor High School, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

. Dunbar High School, Dunbar, Nebraska. 

. Eveleth Senior High School, Eveleth, Minnesota. 

. Morristown High School, Morristown, New Jersey. 
. Abington High School, Abington, Illinois. 

. Logan Senior High School, Logan, West Virginia. 
. Bluffton-Richland High School, Bluffton, Ohio. 

. Omaha Central High School, Omaha, Nebraska. 

. Grafton High School, Grafton, West Virginia. 

. Arkadelphia High School, Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 
. Central High School, Bellevue, Ohio. 

. Miami High School, Miami, Arizona. 

. Gallatin County High School, Bozeman, Montana. 
. Butte High School, Butte, Montana. 

. Orlando Senior High School, Orlando, Florida. 

. Two Harbors High School, Orlando, Florida. 

. West High School, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

. Tuscola Community High School, Tuscola, Illinois. 
Roosevelt-Wilson High School, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Lubec High School, Lubec, Maine. 
Reitz High School, Evansville, Indiana. 
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184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
191. 


Bloom Township High School, Chicago Heights, Ind. 
Austin High School, Chicago, Illinois. 

Ames Senior High School, Ames, Iowa. 

South Brownsville High School, So. Brownsville, Pa. 
Fairview High School, Dayton, Ohio. 

Magnolia District High School, Matewan, W. Va. 
Pottsville High School, Pottsville, Pennsylvania. 


Webster Groves High School, Webster Groves, Mo. 
. Keokuk Senior High School, Keokuk, lowa. 

193. 
. Camas County Rural High School, Fairfield, Idaho. 
. Chouteau County High School, Fort Benton, Mont. 
. Hayden Union High School, Hayden, Colorado. 

. Mullens High School, Mullens, West Virginia. 

198. 
199. 
200. 
201. 
202. 
203. 
204. 
205. 
206. 
207. 
208. 
209. 
210. 
211. 
212. 
213. 
214. 
215. 
>. Sunset High School, Dallas, Texas. 

. Cristobal High School, Cristobal, Canal Zone. 

. Panhandle High School, Panhandle, Texas. 

. Pana Township High School, Pana. Illinois. 

. Willoughby Union High School, Willoughby, Ohio. 
. Calhoun High School, Calhoun, Georgia. 

. Rye High School, Rye, N. Y. 

. East Hampton High School, East Hampton, N. Y. 
. Ravenna High School, Ravenna, Ohio. 

. Lincoln Community High School, Lincoln, Illinois. 
. Washington-Irving High School, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
. Jenkintown High School, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 
. North Side High School, Fort Worth, Texas. 

. Great Falls High School, Great Falls, Montana. 

. Pennsylvania Avenue High School, Cumberland, Md. 
. Milby High School, Houston, Texas. 

. Rosedale Junior Senior High School, Kansas City, Mo. 
. Glenbard High School, Glen Ellyn, Illinois. 

. Hays High School, Hays, Kansas. 

. Ellenville High School, Ellenville, N. Y. 

. Cairo High School, Cairo, Illinois. 

. Chester High School, Chester, Illinois. 

. Goshen High School, Goshen, N. Y. 

. Wayne County High School, Wayne, West Virginia. 
. Fremont High School, Fremont, Nebraska. 

. Warren Township High School, Gurnee, Illinois. 

. Edgemont High School, Edgemont, South Dakota. 

. Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn. 

. Prophetstown High School, Prophetstown, Illinois. 

. Vandalia High School, Vandalia, Illinois. 

. Ferndale Union High School, Ferndale, Calif. 

. Wilson High School, Easton, Pennsylvania. 

. Elmwood Community High School, Elmwood, Illinois. 
. L. C. Humes High School, Memphis, Tennessee. 

. Central Valley High School, Greenacres, Washington. 
. Lakeview High School, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Simsbury High School, Simsbury, Conn. 


Grove High School, Paris, Tennessee. 
Williams High School, Williams, Arizona. 


Charleston High School, Charleston, West Virginia. 


Great Neck High School, Great Neck, New York. 
Concord High School, Coneord, North Carolina. 
Barnstable High School, Hyannis, Massachusetts. 
Lincoln High School, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


Arkansas Senior High School, Texarkana, Arkansas. 


Easton High School, Easton, Pennsylvania. 
Union High School, Mount Vernon, Washington. 
Edinburg High School, Edinburg, Texas. 
Hillside High School, Hillside, New Jersey. 
Topeka High School, Topeka, Kansas. 
Jacksonville High School, Jacksonville, Texas. 
North High School, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Central High School, Red Wing, Minnesota. 
Carlisle High School, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 
Stambaugh High School, Stambaughh, Michigan. 
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LONGMANS? 


ROYALTY 
PLAYS 


Include a wide variety of selec- 
tion, and have met with un- 
qualified approval the country 
over. 





As Our Customers Say--- 


“We had a very successful per- 
formance—the play goes over 
in excellent fashion. I’ve never 
been disappointed in a Long- 
mans’ play yet.’”—Edwin 
Harden, New Braunfels, Texas. 


“Kindly send me also the Direc- 
tor’s Manuscript, as I always 
find it to be of inestimable 
value in my play production 
work.’’—Miss Josephine Ketch- 
um, Butler, N. J. 


“In my six years of experience 
this (Digging Up the Dirt) was 
the most successful comedy I 
have ever produced.” — Miss 
Hilma Richardson, Clarence, 
Iowa. 


All of our plays, three-act and 
one-act, are described in one 
complete catalogue, a free copy 
of which we shall be glad to 
send to you upon request. 


The Play Department 


Longmans,Green & Co. 


55 Fifth Avenue 
New York , N. Y. 












































FRENCH’S PLAYS! 


Bringing Broadway to Your Local High School 


THE LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN 
A comedy in 3 acts. By Sidney Howard. From 
the French of Rene Fauchois. 5 m., 4 f. One in- 
terior. A combination of sharp satire and delicate 
amusing comedy. Concerning an artist who is 
scorned and unappreciated by all but the family 
maid, who in the end puts her so-called betters to 
shame. Books $2.00 (cloth). 


THE MAD HOPES 

A comedy in 3 acts. By Romney Brent, 8 m., 5 f. 
One interior. The story concerns Mrs. Hope, the 
maddest of the mad Hopes, a featherbrained Eng- 
lish matron, who is living with her two sons in 
Nice. Made penniless by bad investments they 
come to the point where both their wardrobe and 
their larder are bare. Scintillates with crackling 
wit and funny situations. Books 75c each. 


THE PATSY 

A comedy in 3 acts. By Barry Connors, 3 m., 3 f. 
One interior. This is one of the prettiest and 
most popular plays of the past few years. The 
story concerns Patricia Harrington, a girl who 
“runs second” to her older sister. Her father, a 
traveling man, is on her side however, and finally 
—_— about Patsy’s ultimate triumph. Books 75c 
each. 


APPLESAUCE 
A comedy in 3 acts. By Barry Connors, 3 f., 4 m. 
Two interiors. Bill McAllister was that Andrea and 
envied type of youth who could get along quite 
well without working. His chief stock-in-trade. 
“applesauce”, manages to get for him all the es- 
senitals of life, even a girl. Books 7c each. 


SPOOKS 

A mystery farce in 3 acts. By Robert J. Sherman, 

7 m., 4 f. One interior. The story of this shim- 
mering mystery creeper is that of an eccentric 
old man who died leaving a will stipulating that 
his heirs—two nephews and two nieces—must re- 
main for three nights in his house which is said 
to be haunted. The startling developments will 
make you hang tight to your seat. Books 75c each. 


WHISTLING IN THE DARK 

A comic-mystery play in 3 acts. By Edward Childs 
Carpenter, 10 m., 2 f. One interior. Here is a 
comedy with plenty of laughs and thrills. It 
concerns a popular writer of “crime” stories, who 
while looking for a quiet place in the country, 
happens accidentally upon a band of criminals. 
Books 75c each 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
A play in 3 acts. By Channing Pollock, 7 m., 5 f. 
One interior. A new play by Channing Pollock, 
the author of “The Fool” and “The Enemy” is 
always an advent in the theatre. We have here 
a play about the glory and romance of life among 
everyday people. Books 75c each. 


SKIDDING 

A comedy in 3 acts. By Aurania Rouverol, 5 m., 
® f. One interior. <A fresh, sincere picture of 
American family life, showing Marion Hardy, a 
modern college girl who falls ecstatically in love 
with Wayne Trenton just as a career is opening 
up to her, and the difficulties she has in adjusting 
her romance. Books 75¢ each. 


THE GHOST TRAIN 


A mystery thriller in 3 acts. By Arnold Ridley, 
7 m., 4 f. One interior. The story deals in the 
main with bootleggers in a peaceful village in 
Maine where there lives a superstition of twenty 
years standing about a ghost train which flashes 
by in the dead of night, swinging the scythe of 
death. For sheer, crinkling, creeping mystery, here 
is one without peer. Books 75c each. 


THE NUT FARM 
A comedy in 3 acts. By John C. Brownell, 6 m., 
4 f. One interior. Willie Barton has ambitions 
to become a film-comedy director and his married 
sister, Helen (whose husband has thirty thousand 
dollars) is most anxious to become a movie star. 
Husband Bob’s thirty thousand soon becomes in- 
volved in their ambitions and before long he is 
left with just a memory of it. Books 75c each. 


ROYALTY ON THE ABOVE PLAYS WILL BE QUOTED ON APPLICATION TO SAMUEL FRENCH 





FRENCH’ MUSICAL LIBRARY 


Our rapidly growing Musical Library which includes some of the most 
popular and successful musical shows, has received recent additions in 
GOOD NEWS, THE GINGHAM GIRL and the VAGABOND KING. All of 
which are relatively simple to produce and are particularly suited for 
production by amateurs. 











Send for our latest SELECTED LIST OF SUCCESSFUL PLAYS describing over two hundred 
plays, including the latest Broadway releases for amateur production. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


FOUNDED IN 1845 


25 WEST 45TH ST., NEW YORK - - - - - - 811 WEST 7TH ST., LOS ANGELES 
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FRENCH’S PLAYS! 


French’s List of Budget Plays to Meet the Requirements of 
Limited Finances 


LITTLE MISS FORTUNE 


A comedy in 3 acts. By Charles George, 4 m., 7 f. 
One very simlpe interior. Concerns the doings of 
the Cooper family who had been dreadfully poor 
all their life and suddenly come into a large 
fortune. They arrive socially with gusto but just 
as suddenly the world topples about them. Books 
50c each. (Royalty, ten dollars.) 


THREE STRIKES—YOU’RE OUT! 


A comedy in 3 acts. By Wilbur Braun, 5 m., 6 f. 
One simple interior. When Samuel Phelps returns 
to his home from a business trip bringing with 
him one of the greatest baseball players in the 
country, interest runs riot. You will chuckle 
heartily at the supreme egotism of “Dizzy” Wynne. 
Books 50c each. (Royalty, ten dollars.) 


THE BLOSSOMING OF MARY ANNE 


A comedy in 4 acts. By Marion Short, 4 m., 8 f. 
Three interiors. (The same interior may be used 
for all the acts with change of furnishings). Here 
is a modern heart-interest comedy, its city society 
types affording a piquant contrast to the eccen- 
tric rural characters. The dialogue is bright and 
the play is full of action from start to finish, 
Books 75c each. (Royalty, ten dollars.) 


THE JADE NECKLACE 


A comedy in 3 acts. By Marion Short, 3 m., 5 f. 
One interior. In the midst of the merrymaking 
at pretty Doris Lee’s birthday celebration, her val. 
uable jade necklace disappears. Every one pres- 
ent becomes involved in the efforts to recover 
the missing treasure. A semi-mystery story with 
romantic trimmings. Books 30c each. (Royalty, 
ten dollars.) 


YOU’RE TELLING ME 


2] 


A comedy in 3 acts. By Wilbur Braun, 4 m., 6 f. 
One interior. A fast moving farce, brimful of 
clean, wholesome humor, charmingly original. Con- 
cerns the determined efforts of Kit Carstairs to 
rise above the sordid reality of an empty pocket- 
book. Books 50c cach. (Royalty, ten dollars.) 


WHO’S CRAZY NOW? 


A farce in 3 acts. By Gerald Bell, 3 m.9f. One 
interior. The scene of this uproarious farce is laid 
in the reception room of the Sunnyvale Insane 
Asylum, where we find a number of school teach- 
ers who have lost their mental balance trying to 
educate their pupils. Books 50c each. (Royalty, 
ten dollars.) 


THE HIDDEN GUEST 


A mystery play in 3 acts. By Marion Short and 
Pauline Phelps, 6 m., 5 f. One interior. A de- 
butante, a college boy and an escaped convict 
suddenly and unknown to each other invade the 
home of a quiet spinster. From their enforced 
contact in the carrying out of their individual 
schemes arises the mystery, romance and comedy 
of this entertaining play. Books 30c each. (Roy- 
alty, ten dollars.) 


EDUCATION OF DORIS 


A comedy in 3 acts. By Marie Doran, 5 m., 8 f. 
One interior. Concerns the sympathetic efforts 
of the friends of Doris Green to overcome the 
financial obstacles that threaten to prevent her 
entering a co-ed school where a substantial tuition 
_ — Books 50c each. (Royalty, ten dol- 
ars. 








IMPORTANT NEWS 
NON-ROYALTY PLAYS OF ROYALTY QUALITY: 


For the season 1933-34 Samuel Frenc his offering royalty free to amateurs, 
a number of plays which would ordinarily carry a royalty. These plays 
will be found fully described in FRENCH’S LIST OF BUDGET PLAYS. 


FOR AMATEURS 








Send for the latest FRENCH’S LIST OF BUDGET PLAYS describing non-royalty and lower 
royalty plays, both short and full-length, for all occasions. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


FOUNDED IN 1845 


25 WEST 45TH ST., NEW YORK . - 


. - 811 WEST 7TH ST., LOS ANGELES 
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NEW 


ANYBODY’S GAME—3 act comedy. By Elizabeth 
Miele, 7 m., 6 w. Int. Here’s a comedy that’s easy 
to do, clean, funny all the way through, and with 
the kind of sure-fire lines and actor-proof parts 
that delight any audience. Even amateur groups 
that have never done a Broadway play before 
will find ANYBODY’S GAME simple to stage and 
a riot of fun. Royalty, $25.00. Price, 75 cents. 


HE AND SHE—Domestic drama in 3 acts. By 
Rachel Crothers, 3 m., 5 w., 2 Ints. Two and one- 
quarter hrs. The story of a husband and wife (both 
artists) who try to control and make the best 
of their respective artistic temperaments. Royalty, 
$25.00. Price, 75 cents. 

THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH—Light comedy in 3 
acts. By Louis Evan Shipman, 6 m., 4 w. Int. 
This play was chosen for the opening of the Henry 
Miller Theater, New York. In the original pro- 
duction Henry Miller played the leading role. The 
author offers some wise and satirical sallies upon 
certain aspects of modern playwriting. Royalty, 
$25.00. Price, 75 cents. 


THE PRINCESS MARRIES THE PAGE—A Costume Play in one act. 
A charming interlude with a theme that might have been taken from an 
Price, postpaid, $2.00 per copy. 


Millay. 40 min. 


old fairy tale. Royalty, $10.00. 


NEW 


THE COME ON MAN—Play in 3 acts. By Herbert 
Ashton, Jr., 7 m., 4 w. Int. This is the suave 
comedy that won unstinted praise from the critics 
at the time of its successful run at the 49th Street 
Theater, New York. It has all the ingredients of 
popularity and the situations are built with skill 
and knowledge of the theater. Royalty, $25.00. 
Price, 75 cents. 


BEN FRANKLIN—Comedy in 4 acts. By Louis Evan 
Shipman, 11 m.,5 w. Ints. Costumes. The play 
had a successful run in New York as POOR 
RICHARD. Ideal for schools, colleges, and Little 
Theatres. Royalty on application. Price, 75 cents. 


THE FIRST MRS. FRASER—Light comedy in 3 
acts, 4 m., 4 w. Int. In this outstanding play of 
modern life the author’s humor (St. John G. Er- 
vine) is unsurpassed. Mrs. Fraser is a delightful 
character and proves more than a match for them 
all. Royalty, $35. Price, 75 cents. 

By Edna St. Vincent 


A CATALOGUE OF BAKER’S PLAYS 


1934 Edition is now being 


mailed — Send For 


Your FREE Copy 


W ALTER Hi. BAKER COMPANY 


178 TREMONT STREET -:- 


-i- BOSTON, MASS. 
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PLAYHOUSE PLAYS....... 


A selected list of excellent plays 
companies. 


haven’t a 1934 catalogue, be sure to write for one. 


THE GO-GETTER—By F. G. Johnson 


> 


A romantic comedy in 3 acts, one set, for 6 men, 
6 women. The Alcalde of Pagola finds life very 
complicated, what with his wife, brigands, and 
oilless oil wells. Books, 50 cents each; royalty $10. 


VERSE AND REVERSE—By W. E. Jones 


A one-set comedy in 3 acts, for 6 men, 6 women. 
“_ engaging and refreshing. One of the best low- 
royalty plays in a coon’s age.”—-Mr. Morton Brown, 
in the Interscholastic League. Books, 50 cents 
each; royalty, $10.00. 


Schools and clubs everywhere are using and liking Playhouse Plays. 


and entertainments sponsored by one of the oldest play 


If you 
Four suggestions for your long play: 


HOW VERY ENGLISH—By Beulah King 


A 3-act comedy, one set, for 4 men, 4 women. 
te Wren and her children inherit an historic 
English manor house with a very disturbing 
ghost (?) Books, 50 cents each; royalty, $10.00. 


THE DUKE OF MAGLUE—By Katherine McClure 


A 3-act comedy, one set, for 8 men, 8 women, and 
extras. A dictator, an impoverished royal family, 
and a young American tourist keep the unusual 
plot moving along fast. Books, 50 cents each; 
royalty, $10.00. 


OUR CATALOGUE 


Contains a fine list of royalty plays, many exceptional non-royalty plays, hundreds of one-act plays and 


entertainments, minstrel show S, 


religions plays, monologues and readings, 


vaudeville material, children’s 


material, and plenty of stunt and game books for informal dramatic occasions, initiations, tryouts, and the 


like. Write for a copy to 


PLAYHOUSE PLAYS 


FITZGERALD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


(Established In 1885) 


-:- 14 EAST 38TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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BAKER’S PROFESSIONAL SERIES - 
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Wear Your 
THESPIANS BADGE 


Through years of service and experience, skilled Balfour craftsmen create for you a badge 


and charm of beauty, grace, and quality which is a fine and enduring symbol of your affilia- 
tion with The National Thespians. 





INSIGNIA PRICE LIST 




















Official Badge or Charm, 10K Gold, 3 sapphires, with guard $5.00 
Official Badge or Charm, Sterling, 8 sapphires 3.25 
Official Badge or Charm, Sterling 1.25 
Official Badge or Charm, Gold Filled 1.50 
Official N Guard, Sterling Silver 2.000000. 50 
Official N Guard, Gold Filled 50 





NOTE: It is necessary to write your order on the customary Official Slip. 











YOUR OFFICIAL JEWELER 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


ATTLEBORO - - - - : : : : : - - - MASSACHUSETTS 


-— 














SCENERY FOR RENT - CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
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FIFTEEN NEW PLAYS 


With a percentage royalty that is equitable for high schools both large and small. Each 
playbook is complete with director’s helps, insuring a successful production. Our exchange 
plan makes it possible for you to save money. Write for complete details. 


JUST RELEASED 


THE HEATHERS AT HOME, by William Alden Kimball. Three Acts. One set. 7 M. 4 W. The laugh hit featured 
by the Cornish Players in their summer tour through the West and Southwest. Books, each 75 cents. 


THE VOLUNTEER WIFE, by Gardner Hunting and Edward Clark Marsh. Three Acts. 4 M. 6 W. One of 
the finest plays for amateurs to be found anywhere. Unique in plot, sprightly in line, intriguing to 
stage. Books, each 75 cents. 


AS THE CLOCK STRIKES, by Elizabeth Armstrong. Three Acts. One set. 6 M.3 W. One of the best mystery 


plays of recent years. This is not a stereotyped mystery-comedy, but one that is novel and exceedingly 
well written. Books, each 75 cents. 


A PARAGRAPH For LUNCH, by George Milton Savage. Thre Acts. One set. 6 M.6 W. This satirical farce- 


comedy has already made an enviable record in the last few months and bids fair to be a great favorite 
with amateurs everywhere. Books, each 75 cents. 


A CHARACTER INTRUDES, by Charles Costello. Three Acts. One Set. 7 M. 3 W. We consider this fantastic 
comedy worthy of production in any theatre. It is especially well suited to high schools chosing a play 
that gives opportunity for splendid character work. An abundance of humor. Books, each 75 cents. 


ONE-ACT PLAYS IN MIMEOGRAPHED FORM 


Two HuNDRED Ripers, by Guernsey Le Pelley. 4 M. 4 W. A play of Pony Express days that promises to 
be a great contest number. Books, each 35 cents. 


ANDANTE, by Wesley Coutts. 3 M.2 W. A prize winning play that will continue to win contests. Books, 
each 35 cents. 


SKY-FOpDDER, by Jack Reynolds. 3'M. Preliminary tests point to this play as a running mate for that great 
contest play, SUBMERGED. Books, each 35 cents. 


LOCKED WINDOWS, by Carol McMillan Reid. 2\M.3 W. <A Wisconsin prize winning play that fills a great 
need in amateur circles. Books, each 75 cents. 


WuHat’s Best For ANN, by William Ellis Jones. 3M. 1 W. A smart comedy that is different. Books, each 
35 cents. 


PRIVATELY PRINTED, by Bruce Barnes McConnell. 2 M. 3 W. A priceless bit of foolery dealing with 
mythological characters in a modern situation. Books, each 35 cents. 


Firty-Firty, by Edna Higgins Strachan. 2 M. 2 W. An hilarious farce-comedy recently purchased by the 
National Broadcasting Company for nation-wide programs. Books, each 35 cents. 


AT THE SACRED WELL, by Belle MacDiarmid Ritchey and Mabel Hubbard Johnson. 7 M. 2 W. Extras. A 
spectacular play of the Mayans in Yucatan. Considered by experts as a rival to Dunsany’s GoDs OF THE 
MOUNTAIN. Books, each 35 cents. 


THE EpGE OF THE Law, by Dean Collins. 4 M. Winner of the James B. Kerr award at Portland, Oregon. 
A powerful play, suited to advanced students. Books, each 35 cents. 


WHITE GuorY, by Dorothy Potter Benedict. 3 M.1W. An ideal contest play. A tense, gripping story with 
a smashing climax. Books, each 35 cents. 


ADDITIONAL RELEASES DURING SCHOOL YEAR 
WRITE FOR THE NEW GATEWAY CATALOG 
A copy of LAGNIAPPE our little drama newspaper, sent on request 
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Row, Peterson & Company 


1911 RIDGE AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
131 E. 23rd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 149 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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